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e Ftard-Won Wheat of Cfrance 


WO ASPECTS of France’s farm life 
today compel the interest of her vis- 
itors from the United States: first, 
the prevalence of old-fashioned agri- 
cultural implements and _ processes; 
and second, the remarkable transfor- 
mation of the war-scarred areas into pleasant fields 
of productivity. A nation whose chief occupation is 
agriculture, which is famed 
for approaching self-suffi- 
ciency regarding food- 
stuffs, should be alert, it 
would seem, to adopt the 
most efficient mechanical 
devices for agricultural 
production. Parts of 
France, it is true, have em- 
ployed labor saving ma- 
chinery to meet the scarci- 
ty of manpower resulting 
from the World War. In 
helping the peasant popu- 
lation to reconstruct the 10 
liberated departments, for 
example, the government, 
through its new Service de 
Motoculture, broke up, 
harrowed, harvested and 
restored to cultivation 
large parts of the battle 
ravaged land and carried 
out threshing representing 
2,280 working days. Here 
also the Ministry of Lib- 
erated Regions furnished 
farmers with 462 tractors, 
15,400 plows, 28,733 har- 
rows, 14,935 mowers, I1I1,- 
680 reapers and binders, 
11,353 cream separators 
and churns, 25,150 carts, 
56,638 sets of harness, and 
185,863 other machines. 
Yet many of the peas- 
ants, especially in southern 
France, still plow and reap 
in primitive style. Last summer’s wheat, on not a few 
French farms, was trampled by oxen and winnowed 
with handpower fanning machines, like those used in 
the United States a century or more ago. The historic 
scythe and flail and. wooden plow are economic main- 
stays of many a small scale farmer, who is operating 
his land with the modest aim of producing a frugal 
living for his family. 


HESE peasants’ delay in adopting improved farm 

tools may be attributed to an interesting variety 
of causes. In the first place, French soil has been 
notably tractable. The English Arthur Young, in his 
treatise on French farming published more than a 
century ago, said: 

“In a climate in which the sun has power to burn 
up weeds with only a scratching of the soil, and in a 
territory where harsh, obstinate, churlish clays are 
almost unknown, perfection of implements and great 
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powers of tillage are not so necessary as in the less 
favorable climate and soil of England.” 

As if to repay Nature for her bounty, the French 
peasant for generations has accustomed himself to 
grueling toil. It has become traditional that his day’s 
work begins at sunrise and endures at least until sun- 
set. Hard work and “knee farming” are the daily lot, 
not only of the poilu, but also of the farm women and 


Medieval Threshing in Modern France 


children. Since the war, especially, such chores as 
working in the truck gardens, raking hay and driving 
oxen have been allotted to the women and girls, if not 
to the small boys and old men. 

The purse as well as tradition is a factor in retain- 
ing old-fashioned modes of farming. The majority of 
the farmers operate on a small scale without regard 
for co-operative organization. For generations the 
French peasant has been found to hoard his money, 
regardless of comfort or convenience. Now that he 
has become richer than ever before in his life, the 
natural impulse is to invest the surprising wealth in 
stocks and bonds rather than in new-fangled ma- 
chinery. 

Farmers, comprising about one half of the entire 
population of France and owning about four fifths of 
the country’s improved farm lands, form an important 
social class. In the days of the feudal system, peas- 
ants grouped together in protection against invaders, 
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and in many parts of France the custom of living in 
villages has been maintained, providing opportunity 
for social life. 


OUSES are often built directly fronting upon the 
street, their walls of stone so thick as to serve 
for generations. With the same characteristic industry 
which leads him to cultivate the soil as intensively as 
possible, the French farm- 
er carries cultivation to the 

very walls of his house. 
The French peasantry’s 
ingrained courage and ca- 
pacity for hard work met 
the supreme test in No- 
1918. After the 
the devastated 


vember, 
armistice 
regions which had_ been 
battlefields four 
years were taken over by 


during 


a civilian army of men, 


women, boys and _ girls. 
They braved the scenes of 
desolation and chaos with 
and strength to 


his book 


courage 
the utmost. In 
of the post-war period, 
“Le Reveil Des Morts” 
(The Awakening of the 
Dead), the French novel- 
ist, Roland Dorgelés, gives 
this picture of the peas- 
ants: 

“Without the barest ne 
cessities, them- 
selves in their huts by the 


warming 


aid of trench stoves, mov- 
ing the bed from one cor- 
ner to the other out of the 
way of the rain trickling 
through the leaky roof, the 
fountains no longer flow- 
ing, most of the streams 
dried up or turned from 
their channels—in spite of 
all, they clung to their des- 
ert with a sort of despair, a blind expectancy. 
“Nothing could destroy their courageous endurance. 
Craonne was reoccupied, the farms at Laffaux were 
once more tilled, Berry-au-Bac revived, and at Sancy, 
where a man was head and shoulders taller than the 
highest wall left standing, they dragged the corpses 
from the cellars, that the living might sleep in them. 
“Looking at these pygmies attacking veritable 
mountains of ruins, at these peasants unearthing shells 
to drill their furrows straight, one asked oneself if the 
spirit of the fallen soldiers did not animate them, if 
they had not breathed in their dauntless courage with 
the wind of the front!” 


ESS than a year after the Armistice, the battlefields 
were fertile fields, and now nearly all the French 
territory of the fighting has been reconverted to pros- 
perity. There is even cultivation on a large part of 
the “red zone” country about Verdun, where the earth 





Shallow Plowing with Oxen 


was so plowed by warfare that only clay or rock 
remained. In 1924 there were excellent crops of al- 
falfa and clover in all 10 devastated departments, and 
in the war belt’s grain section the year’s wheat crop 
was extensive. Reconstruction achievements resulted 
from two forces: government co-operation and indi- 
vidual initiative working in harmony. 

When the Armistice was signed, 1,400,000 people 
had been killed, 800,000 crippled and 3,000,000 wound- 
ed. In 3,256 of the 3,524 communes occupied by the 
enemy, municipal life had ceased. What France has 
accomplished in five years of reconstruction is sug- 
gested by official figures from the 
French Bureau of Information in 
New York. Upon about 4,800,000 
acres of land which was found to 
have been rendered unfit for culti- 
vation, the work of filling trenches, 
clearing away barbed wire and de- 
stroying unexploded shells is said 
to be practically complete. 


Y JANUARY of 1921 there 

were 2,600,000 restored acres; a 
year later, 3,700,000; by 1923, 4,- 
400,000; and by January of 1924, 
a total of 4,500,000 acres restored. 
The pre-war number of oxen, 892,- 
338, had become 129,975 in January, 
1921, and 529,940 in January, 1924. 
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Winnowing Newly Threshed Wheat 


The pre-war figure of horses was 407,888; that in 1921 
was 95,695, increased within three years to 299,690. 
Of sheep there were 949,774 before the war, 118,738 in 
1921 and 429,000 in 1924. As to pigs, the pre-war 
number was 356,610; in 1921 there were only one tenth 
as many, or 3,561; by 1924 the total had been raised 
to 183,720. 

Before the war, France was independent regarding 
wheat, but this is no longer true. The 1919 crop 
showed a drop of 40 per cent in production. Third 
among the wheat growing countries before the war, 
coming after the United States and Russia, France 
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dropped in 1919 to fourth place, behind the United 
States, India and Canada. The war-time wheat prob- 
lem of the country was aided by purchasing foreign 
wheat, by releasing from war service about 250,000 
peasants, and by using African labor, prisoners of 
war and tractors. To encourage wheat growing the 
price of wheat was raised and, from 1915, the state 
purchased the crop directly. 


HE wheat crop of France, as reported by the 
French Ministry of Agriculture, sank in 1917 to 
134,575,000 bus, but by 1924 had reached 282,335,000, 
which was not far below the 1913 
figure of 319,370,000 bus. Other 
crops, oats, barley, buckwheat, corn, 
rye, flax and millet, all have, since 
the end of the war, been steadily 
working back toward pre-war 
yields, although 1924 saw a slump 
in most of these crops, due to the 
unusually poor conditions that year. 
Due to their vital importance in 
the nation’s life, French peasants 
and their homes are iritimately de- 
scribed in the country’s literature. 
The greatest of French heroines, 
Jeanne d’Arc, was a peasant girl. 
It was while she was working in her 
father’s garden that the call came 
to her to save France. 


Simplicity Characterizes the Farm Methods and Machinery of France 
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WHY DO THEY DO IT? 

RIDAY, the last day for delivery of wheat on July 

contracts, the price of July wheat in Chicago was 
advanced nine cents a bushel, sixteen cents over the 
September price and practically that much above the 
figure at which actual wheat not available for delivery 
on July contracts was selling. While interests known 
to be “long” the July option were generous with de- 
nials of manipulation, those long experienced in ob- 
servation of the market saw in the last hours’ advance 
every evidence of a simple squeezing of the “shorts.” 

On the very days when July wheat was being 
worked into a position where sellers could be made to 
pay, the directors of the Chicago Board of Trade an- 
nounced their rejection of the plan to establish a 
clearing house. This, so far, is the only definite plan 
proposed for correcting the speculative evils of which 
the Board of Trade now stands charged. Its rejection 
amounts to a definite announcement that ngthing, or 
as little as possible, will be done to satisfy critics of 
market manipulation and excessive speculation, and 
that Congress is thereby invited to do its worst. 

There are many men in the Chicago Board of Trade 
who sincerely wish to correct present faults in future 
trading machinery. The sincerity and earnest pur- 
pose of these men cannot be doubted. There are many 
others, apparently constituting a majority of the board 
of directors and, by all evidence, a majority of the 
active membership, who are committed to the estab- 
lished order and will consistently oppose all change. 
These doubtless believe that, like most other demands 
for reform, this one will pass, can be worn out, 
defeated by political forces or, if finally necessary, un- 
done in the courts. 

Meanwhile, the faults complained of are constantly 
emphasized, conspicuously so in the sensational closing 
of July contracts. Nothing apparently could be more 
blindly stupid than this refusal to make any conces- 
sion to growing sentiment and government demand, 
while at the same time taunting the public with new 
proof of the evils of present methods. Do not these 
men know that they are creating within the ranks of 
the trade itself dn increasing, if reluctant, feeling that 
abolition of future trading might prove the lesser evil? 
Why do they do it? 


TRADE COMMISSION ON TRIAL 

HE Federal Trade Commission, which recently an- 

nounced discontinuance of a useless investigation 
of milling and baking industries originally undertaken 
to satisfy the spleen and advance the political fortunes 
of a member of the Senate, is by way of being impaled 
on both horns of a dilemma. A little while ago, the 
name of the commission was anathema to decently 
conducted business because of its propensity to make 
a pest of itself. Now its former friends among the 
mildly red are turning on it because of its decision no 
longer to be a general nuisance. 

A few weeks ago, a timely vacancy gave President 
Coolidge opportunity to appoint to membership on the 
commission a man who promptly organized a majority 
back of the announcement that it would immediately 
discontinue its inquisitional activities and undertake 
to conduct itself in keeping with the law by which it 
was established. At about the same time, two court 
decisions denied it the right to engage in “fishing ex- 
peditions” and protected business enterprises against 
the prying eyes of the commission’s snooping agents. 

All of this has proved too much for senatorial pinks, 
who found the commission a ready and eager instru- 
ment for blackguarding the nation’s business. Only a 
Senate resolution, voted by courtesy, was necessary to 
turn loose a horde of swaggering agents who gloried 
in displaying their cards of authority and putting 
decent men of business on the rack of their imperti- 
nent ‘questionings. In the recent milling “investiga- 
tion,” some of these were particularly ugly in their 
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assumption of police prerogatives and their brazen de- 
mands for data to which they had no vestige of right. 

Now, with all of this apparently changed, the com- 
mission is likely to suffer both for its past misdeeds, 
which pleased the political pink ’uns and nobody else, 
and for its present policy, which has so promptly 
alienated the support of its friends of the past. It 
may, if its personnel is sufficiently strong and capable, 
get itself out of the dilemma. The present situation 
is a fair test. Assuming that its recent activities are 
definitely at an end, there is possibility that it may 
find and occupy a field of constructive usefulness in 
co-operation with the Department of Commerce. If 
no such field can be found, there will no longer be 
excuse for the commission to exist. 





CONTRACTS AND ETHICS 

HERE is every reason why a miller in selling his 

products should have the protection of a form 
of contract which reserves all of his proper rights and 
enables him to keep title to his property until pay- 
ment for it is made or assured. There is equal reason 
why the buyer should be protected in the certainty that 
he will get what he buys in amount, quality and time 
of delivery. Both of these requirements are met in 
the standard form of sales contract now in general use. 

It is unfortunate that now and then there appears 
a case where a miller, because his rights have been 
so fully protected, takes advantage of that protection 
to do unfair things. The miller is by no means always 
right, and there is no difference in violation of ethics 
between the act of the buyer who welshes his contract 
and the act of the miller who takes advantage of tech- 
nicality to void his obligation. Intentionally permit- 
ting a buyer to lapse his shipping directions in order 
that the miller may cancel the order is just as repre- 
hensible as the buyer’s false quality complaint. 

Too many millers, some small and obscure but some 
of greater trade importance, have developed an offhand 
way of assuming self-righteousness in all matters in 
dispute with their trade. A short weight claim may 
be annoying, but it may also be correct and justified. 
Misdeliveries should not occur, but a buyer’s claim of 
loss through them may be an honest claim. Despite 
every care, the quality of flour is not invariable, and 
the customer’s statement that a delivery is below stand- 
ard may easily be true. 

With its half century of association with millers, 
The Northwestern Miller would prefer to regard them 
all as rigid in their standards of business conduct, 
scrupulous in their every transaction, devoted in their 
adherence to the Golden Rule. Unhappily, the cases 
which are brought to its attention for adjustment, or 
perhaps for private arbitration, clearly prove, not only 
that there are two sides to most questions, but that 
millers are far from immune to defending a bad cause. 
Righteousness claims precedence as a compassing vir- 
tue; self-righteousness may be assumed with insuffi- 
cient warrant. 


ON LETTERS OF APPLICATION 
N THE course of the day’s work, The Northwestern 

Miller is frequently asked to review letters of appli- 
cation for positions and to supplement them with data 
from its own files, or to contribute the opinion of 
members of its staff as to the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions. Not seldom it is called upon to review whole 
files of such letters received in response to “Help 
Wanted” advertisements. 

If a conclusion as to the average quality of ability 
available to millers were to be based wholly upon the 
intelligence shown in the average letter of application 
it would be so low as to warrant the further conclusion 
that the industry has little to look forward to in 
future. In a sheaf of twenty or thirty letters, some 
of them from men known to be of better than average 
ability, hardly one will, on its surface, be worthy of 
more than passing attention. 

It is possible that the mere attitude of mind which 
accompanies asking for a job may hamper the appli- 
cant in expressing himself, particularly since he is 
forced to set aside whatever modesty he may have and 
make the most of his qualities and virtues. Yet, with 
full allowance for this, the average applicant, either 
in the tone of his letter or in the mechanics of its 
construction, usually manages only to convey the pre- 
liminary impression of his utter unfitness. 
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It is quite impossible to believe that a man will 


‘make a satisfactory employee if his introduction comes 


in the form of a letter on a torn sheet of paper, a 
stray hotel letterhead or the business stationery of a 
concern with which its writer is not connected. Equal- 
ly unconvincing is a letter written in hopeless English, 
with a word misspelled here and there, a sprinkling 
of careless ink splotches, shiftlessness displayed in 
every line and, finally, an undecipherable signature. 
Yet hundreds of such letters are daily sent on their 
hopeless mission. { 4 

The requirements of a letter of application are so 
simple that the least adult intelligence should be suf- 
ficient to the task of writing one. A simple and 
straightforward story of the writer’s age, family con- 
nections, education, business history, references and 
reasons for seeking a change of employment is the only 
thing necessary. This, when cleanly written or decent- 
ly typed in the plain narrative taught in grammar 
school, will command the prospective employer’s in- 
stant attention and insure the applicant an oppor- 
tunity of further hearing. 

Factors which will with equal certainty land the 
letter in the discard are tales of former business 
troubles, grievances against past or present employers, 
stories of family sickness, alibis of any and every kind, 
an atmosphere of indifference toward the prospective 
job and the observance of strict secrecy toward the 
applicant’s present connection and the giving of any 
references, Finally, the letter that is surest to repre- 
sent a total loss of paper and postage is the one which 
says in effect, “tell me what you have to offer and how 
much money you will pay.” 

Applying for a job must either mean that a man 
has none or is dissatisfied with the one he has and 
seeks a better. In either case, the attempt is of suf- 
ficient importance to demand the applicant’s best ef- 
forts in presenting his claims. His letter must tell 
his story. Not only in words, but in its appearance, 
it must represent him. The seedy old sheet of paper 
is the unshined shoes of the letter of application; 
evidence of plugged up typewriter keys is its two-day 
growth of beard; bad spelling is the ash dropping 
from its chewed cigar; and blots and shiftlessness are 
the dented old derby hat on the back of its head. 
The milling industry has need for men in almost every 
position, but it finds trouble in choosing them from the 
letters they write. 


A CONFIDENTIAL PRICE 
POSTCARD inquiry received by a miller reads: 
“I am interested in knowing your best cash 
price on your business. If your answer is satisfactory, 
I shall come and see you. At any rate your answer 
shall be treated confidentially. Address P. O. Box 233.” 

It is fair to say that, at first reading, the inquiry 
was mistaken to be for a price on flour, in which case 
the pledge of keeping it confidential could easily 
enough be understood. Nowadays, a very large per- 
centage of the prices quoted on flour, especially when 
given to certain noble Romans in the buying field, 
are of confidential character. But a price on a whole 
mill or rather on an entire business, is rather another 
matter, and the pledge of secrecy seems to be at the 
very least supererogatory. 

What mystery here? A postcard in innocent com- 
pany with flour orders, letters from the bank, steam- 
ship literature, broadsides about things for sale, bills, 
pictures of fat fellows catching fish at northern lakes, 
all of the useless contents of the postman’s bag; and 
here, smiling out from its mask of a hidden box num- 
ber, an invitation to make a price on the whole trouble- 
some business. Is the man over-rich, is he going to 
make up a milling trust by buying them all, or is he 
perhaps merely and mildly mad? 

The Northwestern Miller, being appealed to, is 
unable to aid. A more sapient Sherlock clearly is 
required, and he needs must have a Watson to note 
the news and make the tale a worthy one. A single 
act is within the power of this shop to do; millers 
who care to share in the good fortune which seems— 
vaguely, to be sure—promised, are invited to submit 
firm offers. They will be forwarded to the concealed 
box number. This, however, can be undertaken only 
within reasonable limits. Should all mills respond, it 
is obvious that a small fee for postage and clerical 
work would be not only permissible but mandatory. 
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” ble shows the flour 
The following table s weeks. 


at milling centers for the past two 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
Aug. 2 Aug. 4 
Aug. 1 July 25 1924 1923 

182,639 248,633 203,190 ah ges 


Minneapolis .. 3485 9°510 8/298 11420 


St. Paul .....- 8,28 : 
Duluth-Superior 17,355 19,030 17,125 19,970 
Milwaukee .... 7,400 7,200 3,800 5,500 


284,373 232,413 314,250 
212,513 207,797 186,442 





Totals ......21 
Outside mills*..18 


404,895 496,886 440,210 500,692 


5,859 
9,036 








Ag’gate spre. 


iil 26.600 27,800 28,100 33,600 
St. Loviet et ae 46,200 44,200 44,500 53,300 
Buffalo ........ 189,281 194,429 147,144 117,555 
Chicago ....... 33,000 36,000 37,000 28,000 
Kansas City. . 102,738 117,951 116,383 109,155 
Kansas Cityt..344,272 $59,733 367,531 366,090 
Omaha ....... 13,654 19,903 23,740 17,265 


31,246 45,497 48,164 40,755 


St. Joseph 19°762 23,646 22'448 25,000 


Salina .......- ° 
Wichita ....... 35,011 37,776 43,138 42,845 
Toledo ......-- 44,200 39,900 43,000 42,300 
Toledof{ ....... 74,355 72,570 73,965 94,785 
Indianapolis ... 12,402 9,162 7,078 9,730 
Nashville** .... «--+- 129,151 94,361 eee 
Portland, Oreg. 11,598 7,082 36,285 31,760 
Seattle .......:; 17,806 20,830 30,521 28,105 
Tacoma ......- 21,436 19,783 22,798 17,640 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Aug. 2 Aug. 4 





Aug. 1 July 25 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 35 48 36 49 
St. Paul ....-+0-. 39 43 38 47 
Duluth-Superior .. 47 51 46 54 
Milwaukee ......-.- 62 60 32 34 
Outside mills* .... 53 53 51 53 
Average spring.. 43 50 42 51 
St. Lowle ......+0 41 43 44 67 
St. Louist ........ 53 50 51 69 
Buffalo ......00+- 79 82 79 71 
CRICABO «..-cccees 82 90 92 70 
Kansas City ..... 68 78 78 82 
Kansas Cityt .... 62 65 72 72 
GURERS wccccevese 48 73 95 74 
St. Joweph ......- 66 96 101 87 
Sr 43 57 56 5 
Wichita .......... 53 59 69 65 
Toledo ....-.ceees 92 83 93 88 
Toledof ......0++. 69 71 52 66 
Indianapolis ..... 62 46 35 43 
Nashville**® ....... ote 76 59 <3 
Portland, Oregon. 18 11 59 51 
Seattle .....scesee 34 40 58 53 
Tacoma 38 35 40 31 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. } 

¢+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





RATS AND MICE IN THE BAKERY 


Sometimes considerable damage is 
done when rats or mice become numerous 
in the shop. The best place for these 
pests to make rapid and destructive 
progress, writes A. F. Gerhard, in his 
“Handbook for Bakers,” is in the flour 
storage room, especially when flour is 
stacked in tight rows. If stacked so that 
about two to three inches of air space is 

located between the sacks, rats or mice 

will seldom get into them. When these 
pests are present, traps should be set at 
once, and kept up until they are cleaned 
out. The disadvantage of most poison 
preparations is that the vermin will crawl 
into some corner to die, and will emit a 
disagreeable odor before found. Some 
bakers have a cat in the shop for a mouse 
catcher. Although the place is usually 
kept clean from mice, it is not any too 
sanitary to have cats around where food 
products are manufactured. In some 
localities, cats are debarred from bake- 
shops by law. 
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Domestic Demand.—Mills generally report sales above capacity, but there is 


little improvement over recent weeks. Buyers continue to be interested only in 
near-by requirements. There are reports of some purchasing as far ahead as Jan. 
1, but none beyond that date, and practically no buyers are 
believed to have contracted for their full needs for the re- 
mainder of the year. The ideas of buyers willing to book 
large orders are still below the figures mills find it possible 
to accept. With the July wheat option out of the way, 
buyers look for soft spots upon which to accumulate sup- 
plies. Little interest is shown in new crop spring wheat 
flour, offerings of which are numerous. New crop flour ac- 
tivity has been slower to start than in normal seasons, 
owing to the uncertain wheat market. 





taport Business.—Sales to Europe are small, but there is a slight gain over 
recent weeks. Inquiry is mostly for the lower grades. North Pacific Coast mills 
report active interest from North China. Canadian flour is finding a moderate 
market in Europe. 


Wheat.—The July option came to a stormy close on the Chicago exchange, 
the July 31 buying by shorts advancing the price 9c bu. Since July 27 prices had 
risen 15%c, while September and December futures showed a net gain during that 
period of only %c and %ce, respectively. The Minneapolis July option closed at 
$1.55, %c above the price on the previous Saturday. The Minneapolis Septem- 
ber option made a net gain in the seven days ending Tuesday, Aug. 4, of 74c. 


Flour Prices.—Since a week ago, flour prices have advanced 5@10c bbl. Cur- 
rent quotations are about $1 higher than at this time last year. 


Production.—Shipping directions are generally reported fair, but mills of 
most sections reported a rather sharp decrease in activity last week. In the South- 
west, operations averaged 57 per cent of capacity, against 71 in the previous week; 
in the Northwest, 43 per cent against 50; in Buffalo, 79 against 82. There was 
greater activity among mills of the central states, where the average rate of op- 
eration was 74 per cent, a gain of 7 points over the previous week. Mills of the 
St. Louis district and the north Pacific Coast ran at about unchanged percentages. 


Millfeed.—The position of millfeed has slightly improved, and prices are 50c 
@$1 ton higher than a week ago. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., Aug. 4.—(Special Cable)—The market is closed, owing to 
holidays. It will reopen on Wednesday. 


Amsterdam.—The market is dull. Buyers hesitate to purchase Kansas flour, 
as there are much lower offers of Manitoba. Kansas fop patents are $9.50 per 
100 kilos ($8.46 bbl), straights $8.70 ($7.75 bbl), Canadian exports $8.60 ($7.66 
bbl) and home milled $8.80 ($7.84 bbl). 


Hamburg.—The flour duties are generally expected to be made effective Aug. 
15. Consequently, there are heavy sales of spot and due parcels to interior buy- 
ers. Large quantities were bought from English mills for shipment this week. 
There is little business with Czechoslovakia and Poland. Mills offer Canadian ex- 
ports at $8.75@9.10 per 100 kilos ($7.80@8.11 bbl), Kansas top patents $9.25@9.55 
($8.24@8.52 bbl), English granular 37s ($7.99 bbl), English made Manitobas 36s 
6d ($7.88 bbl) and English patents 33s 6d@38s ($7.24@8.21 bbl). 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Survey of the Crops 


The spring wheat crop in the Northwest maintains its promise of fair pro- 
portions, and although light weight is probable, tests confirm the early indica- 
tion of a high protein content. Moderate weather has prevailed during the past 
week, and harvesting is now general. Movement of wheat is increasing daily from 
the areas in which threshing has begun. Bullish reports concerning the spring 
wheat crop of both the United States and Canada continue to disturb the wheat 
markets, but threshing returns in the northwestern states are in many cases more 
favorable than had been looked for, and reports to The Northwestern Miller from 
Canada indicate that there is still no reason to anticipate anything but a good, 
average crop there. The weather recently has been cool in the western provinces, 
and generally ideal for filling and ripening grain. Cable reports from Europe 
speak of excessive rains in the principal wheat producing areas, and, in conse- 
quence, a diminished crop outlook. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sep 
Dvaaezs 156% 161 156% 15¢ 
SOiadeed 157 150% 155% 15( 
Shsccess 166 149% 155 148 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. De 
ee 153% 154 151% 151 
Give coes 158 157% 156 % 156 
Sccccves 160% 160% 158% 158', 
Kansas City St. Louis 
July July Sept. July Sept 
2 5% 151% 153 153 
150% 152% 152 
157% 161 151 
Dec. Sept. De 
151% 154 155) 
144% 158% 158 
157% 161% 162 
Winnipeg Duluth duru: 
July July Oct. July Sep 
sax e-s5 162% 138% 140 1367 
. errr 161% 137% 140% 137: 
eee 157 136% 138 136 
Aug Oct. Dec Sept. Dex 
Denso atn 138 %e~ 135% 138% 136 
rrr. Holiday 142% 138 
Ba sever 145 42 143% 141 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
July July Sept. July Sep 
a 106% 106% 105% 103: 
Se 103% 104% 102% 1011 
Babavdos 103 104% 100% 101 
Aug Sept Dec. Sept Dex 
ba seece 104% 86% 101% 82 
Baektess 105% 87% 102% 84 
ha vane 105% 87% 103 84 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept 
SES 42% 43% 39% 391 
Pore 42% 42% 38% 381 
oe 41% 41% 38% 375 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec 
Boveccae 41% 44% 37% 391. 
Mi bees es 42% 45% 38% 403, 
ee ee 43 45% 39 41 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept 
ee 94% 97 92% 94%, 
Seer 93% 96% 92% 93% 
93% 96% 92 92%, 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
98 101% 93% 96% 
99 103% 96 99 
101% 105 % 99% 102% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
July July Sept. July Sept 
ae 245 246% 250 250% 
. eet 247 248% 252% 252% 
| er 250 250 254 254 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
ere ar ee 258% 2541, 
Setawwss res 261% 256 
So eswsks se ee 264% . 258 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 Ibs: é 


July Oct. 
SO bees 60 sbs ease lls 9%d 108 9% 
OE SC ee 12s 5d 10s 8d 
PO £53 iN es awakes Sue ees 10s 9%ad 
Oct Dec 
[RES ares Holiday 
. UU =e Holida 
pe lls 1%d 10s 8%a 





BUYER’S RIGHT OF INSPECTION 

Where a contract to sell goods does not 
provide for inspection at the point of 
shipment, and no such inspection is con- 
templated by the parties, the buyer is en- 
titled to inspection at the destination 
within a reasonable time, in the absence 
of any provision in the contract to the 
contrary, held the Springfield, Mo., court 
of appeals in the case of N. W. Helm 
Feed & Coal Co. vs. Butler County Mill- 
ing Co. (269 S. W. 630). 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





The rye crop of Lithuania is forecast 
at 25,589,000 bus against 18,295,000 pro- 
duced in 1924. Wheat production is 
placed at 3,454,000 bus against 3,327,000 
last year. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 4. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ............ $8.40@ 9.05 
Spring standard patent ...... 8.05@ 8.75 
Spring first clear ............ 7.30@ 7.70 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.00@ 8.65 
Hard winter straight ‘ 7.50@ 8.10 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.65@ 7.20 
Soft winter short patent ..... 7.75@ 8.50 


Soft winter straight .......... 7.35@ 7.85 


Soft winter first clear ........ 6.75@ 7.20 
Rye-flour, white. ..-......,+>+> 5.20@ 5.60 
Rye Heer; Gark ~....:....055.84 4.60@ 4.95 


{includes near-by straights. 


+Nash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
*$9.05@ 9.40 $....@. $8.60@ 8.90 $9.35@ 9.45 $9.00@ 9.45 $9.00@ 9.25 $9.25@ 9.75 $10.00@10.25 *$9.00@ 9.30  $9.00@ 9.50 
*8.95@ 9.10  * 8.25@ 8.50 8.95@ 9.10 8.60@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.25 8.85@10.10 *8.75@ 9.00 rt) ee 
*7.35@ 7.65 7.25@ 7.75 7.85@ 7.95 8.10@ 8.55 ee eee 8.00@ 8.50 8.85@ 8.60 ert Pee oa sok. 
Ain 7.50@ 8.40 7.90@ 8.50 @ 8.90 8.60@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 8.40@ 9.35 *8.90@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.00 
aes 6.70@ 7.60 7.30@ 7.70 -++-@ 8.40 8.20@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 tee MMe oes *8.40@ 9.00 Te Per 
<eews 6.10@ 6.60 6.35@ 6.75 Ter. fie 0 oC eek ee See | boc t Qc -@. sow @® viva -.-@ 
ms .-@. 8.50@ 8.75 @ and Ste as 7.50@ 8.00 eet Pre 8.65@ 9.50 *8.55@ 8.90 9.75 @10.00 
-@.. --@.. 7.60@ 8.10 cd oR aces 7.85@ 7.85 16.75@ 7.00  7.50@ 8.25 7.66@ 8.50 *8.25@ 8.55 8.50@ 8.75 
. .-@.. 6.85@ 7.30 oo 2 oe ea ey, or ee onep@.c osx 7.50@ 7.75 ree Pree 7.50@ 8.00 
5.25@ 5.45 we ~ 5.90@ 6.20 5.75@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.75 ps ee --@ 
4.50@ 4.70 -@.. -@. .. 2.@ 5.30 Sots tet ss 5.00@ 5.25 cone sive 5.00@ 5.05 eae. Gu 
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WEATHER BENEFITS 
CANADIAN CROPS 


Rain and Cool Weather Improves Crops in 
Western Canada—Winter Wheat Har- 
vest Begun in Ontario 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Aug. 4.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—While preliminary 
estimates of wheat yield in the prai- 
rie provinces this season have been , 
reduced from time to time during the 
period of growth, there is at present 
no reason to anticipate anything but 

a good, average crop. 

Winnirec, Man.—Crop conditions in 
western Canada are decidedly more fa- 
vorable than they were two weeks ago. 
The cool, breezy weather has been ideal 
for filling and ripening the grain, and 
has likewise successfully checked any rust 
development. In each of the three prov- 
inces rain has fallen, and while some sec- 
tions, particularly in Saskatchewan, need 
more moisture, the general outlook has 
been vastly improved. 

In Manitoba a good sample of wheat is 
anticipated. The temperature during the 
past week has been exactly what was 
needed to insure satisfactory crop de- 
velopment and counteract the damage 
caused by the previous hot weather. The 
cutting of rye and barley has started. It 
is estimated that 14,000 harvesters will 
be required in this province. 

Southern Saskatchewan has _ received 
heavy rains, and showers have fallen in 
other parts of the province. In limited 
areas, heat had occasioned considerable 
damage, but the additional moisture and 
cooler weather have, in most cases, re- 
sulted in tremendous crop improvement. 
In one or two districts, frost has dam- 
aged garden stuff, but apparently has not 
touched the growing grain. Practically 
all wheat is in head, and, with the excep- 
tion of those limited sections where heat 
damage is irreparable, the promise is for 
a good crop. Approximately 41,000 help- 
ers will be needed to harvest the crops 
in Saskatchewan. 

The yield will be increased, and the 
quality of Alberta’s crop improved, by 
the general rains and cooler weather ex- 
perienced last week. Many parts, how- 
ever, still stand in need of rain. It is esti- 
mated that 14,000 harvesters will be re- 
quired in that province. 

The forecast is for warmer weather 
throughout the Canadian West. 


18,000,000 BUS EXPECTED IN ONTARIO 


The harvesting and threshing of winter 
wheat in this province is now well ad- 
vanced. In some parts yields are not as 
heavy as last year. Otherwise the crop 
is one of the best ever grown in Ontario. 
Its quality is high, and the total outturn 
is expected to reach 18,000,000 bus or 
better. Mills are already grinding new 
crop wheat, as it is bone dry and quite 
fit for milling at once. Crops of other 
grains are also bountiful, and there will 
be no lack of oats, barley or any other 
grain this year. 





Rain Harms New York Crops 

Burrato, N. Y.—W. V. Hamilton, 
president New York State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, in a recent interview regarding 
the reported damage to the crops of New 
York state by unusually heavy rains, said 
that the deluges have stopped all harvest- 
ing, and that 75 per cent of the crop is 
still in the fields and soaked from top to 
bottom. He is of the opinion that, so far, 
little damage has been done, but the crop 
is in a critical condition. Should the tem- 
perature advance to 80 or 90 degrees, Mr. 
Hamilton believes that the crop would 
recommence to grow, but should the 
weather remain cool and damp, he fears 
that the results may be serious. 


English Oat Harvest Begun 

Lonpon, Enc., July 18.—The cutting 
of winter oats has already commenced in 
some districts of England, and it is ex- 
pected that wheat will be ready to cut at 
the end of July. The dry, sunny weather 
for the last eight or nine weeks has 
caused crops to mature much more quick- 
ly than usual in this country. Hay has 
a secured in excellent condition, a 
t m crops and pastures are greatly 
in A. oy of ute Wheat is expected to be 
of good milling quality, but it is feared 
that oats and barley have ripened too 
— to give an altogether satisfactory 
y 
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Protein Content of New Spring Wheat 
Higher Than Last Year 


Arrivals of new spring wheat at Minneapolis thus far have been fairly 
liberal, considering the season. The movement started fully two weeks 
earlier than a year ago. 

Millers are very well satisfied with the tests made to date. They bear 
out earlier reports as to quality. While the wheat is light in weight, the 
average protein content is fully 1 per cent greater than that of the first 
receipts last year. Most of the samples tested run 12.5 to 13.2 per cent 
protein, insuring continued high quality for spring wheat flours this year. 

Speaking of the quality of new spring wheat, Professor Harry Snyder, 
chief chemist Russell-Miller Milling Co., says: “The samples that we have 
tested have generally shown a high protein content, and the selected sam- 
ples of the dark hard northwestern spring wheats have a high quality of 
gluten. While it is too early to determine the volume of the different 
types of wheat that will be available for milling purposes, it is pleasing 
to note that strong wheats are available this year for the manufacture of 
high grade flours.” 

C. H. Briggs, Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneap- 
olis, adds: “Early threshed samples of spring wheats are indicative of 
somewhat higher results in protein content than the general run of old 
crop springs, though there promises to be quite a range in amount of protein 
and gluten. It will not do, however, to place too much dependence upon 
these early results, as some of the wheats (Ruby, for example) are not of 
standard varieties. Glutens, in practically all samples so far tested, have 
been of good elastic quality.” 








Good Quality Wheat in Northwest 


Minneapouis, Mrinn.—Moderate temperatures prevailed throughout the 
Northwest last week. Some points reported showers, but the precipitation 
was not sufficient to slow up harvesting, which is now general. The weather 
is ideal for field work. Early threshing returns are more favorable than 
looked for: Country elevators report the movement of new wheat as under 
way and increasing daily. Preliminary reports indicate that the spring wheat 
crop is high in protein, and satisfactory from a milling standpoint. 

The following comments on spring wheat crop conditions have been re- 
ceived by The Northwestern Miller from flour millers at the points indicated: 

Blooming Prairie, Minn.—Wheat is of good quality, with yield of 15 to 
20 bus per acre promised. 

Blue Earth, Minn.—Neither spring nor winter wheat so good as last 
season. Yield about 10 bus per acre. Damage from rust estimated at about 
30 per cent. 

Gleneoe, Minn.—Quality of wheat is normal, with yield of 18 bus per 
acre estimated. 

Sauk Center, Minn.—This township has a 65 per cent increase over last 
year. The wheat grades Nos. 1 and 2, and will yield 15 to 25 bus per acre. 

Stewartville, Minn.—Wheat is very spotted, and neither very good yield 
nor quality is looked for. Damage from rust about 25 per cent. Yield about 
10 to 15 bus per acre. Winter wheat is good, but a light crop, owing to winter 
killing. 

Waseca, Minn.—Wheat is now being harvested. The quality is fair, with 
yield of 12 to 15 bus per acre. Damage of 25 per cent, due to excessive heat. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Wheat is maturing, but the yield is shrinking from heat, 
with about 25 per cent damage. The quality is good, with yield of 22 bus 
per acre. 

Hobson, Mont.—Average yield of 10 bus per acre estimated. Damage of 
30 per cent, due to extreme hot weather. 

Kalispell, Mont.—Favorable outlook for wheat. Good quality. Yield of 
25 bus per acre estimated. Heat damage of 5 per cent. 

Plains, Mont.—Harvesting is on. Spring wheat yield 15 bus per acre; 
winter wheat, 25 bus. Heat damage of 30 per cent to spring wheat, 10 per 
cent to winter wheat. 

Polson, Mont.—Fair quality, with yield of 15 bus per acre expected. Hot, 
dry weather has caused damage of 30 per cent. 

Bismarck, N. D.—Harvesting will begin on Aug. 1, generally. Yield of 
12 bus per acre. Wheat tests strong gluten content. 

Cavalier, N. D.—Wheat has deteriorated 10 to 20 per cent from blight 
and rust. Quality is fair, and yield of about 14 bus per acre promised. 

Devils Lake, N. D.—Black rust development very bad the last week of 
July, with consequent damage of 50 to 60 per cent. Heat has also done some 
damage. Yield of 10 bus per acre, with 47 to 57 lbs to the bu. 

Glen Ullin, N. D.—Quality good and yield of 12 bus per acre looked for. 
Heat damage of 20 per cent. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—Harvesting just starting (July 28). Quality fair, 
with yield of 14 bus per acre. Rust damage of 25 per cent. 

Hebron, N. D.—Harvesting now begun. Quality generally No. 1 north- 
ern, Yield of 8 bus per acre, on account of drouth. 

Jamestown, N. D.—This county will, on the whole, have very good crops 
of all grains. Heat damage of 20 per cent. Yield of 15 to 20 bus per acre. 
Good quality. 

Lansford, N. D.—Crop less than average, with 25 per cent damage from 
heat and dry weather. Quality fair, with yield of 11 bus per acre. 

Minot, N. D.—Heat, rust and frost have done 15 per cent damage. Yield 
of 10 bus per acre estimated. Quality good. 

Richardton, N. D.—Drouth and frost have damaged crop so that yield 
of only 5 to 10 bus per acre is expected. High protein. Tests 55 to 58 Ibs 

r bu. 
oy Walhalla, N. D.—Fine quality wheat, with yield of 16 bus per acre. Heat 
damage of 20 per cent. 

Williston, N. D.—Quality of wheat is good, but heat has caused 50 per 
cent damage. Yield of 10 bus per acre expected. 

Aberdeen, S. D.—Quality good. Yield of 10 bus per acre, with heat dam- 
age of 15 per cent. : : 

Groton, S. D.—Harvesting in full swing. Fair quality. Yield of 10 to 
15 bus per acre, with heat and rust damage of 25 per cent. 

Redfield, S. D—Harvest about completed. Heat and rust damage of 50 
to 60 per cent. Quality good, but yield only 7 bus per acre. 

Wecinghen Springs, 8. D.—Quality about 85 per cent, with yield of 10 
bus per acre. Heat and rust Gemege of 40 per cent. 

hitewood, 8S. D.—Wheat grades No. 1, with average yield of 25 bus 
per acre. Hot weather has caused damage of 10 per cent. 
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MONTANA CROP MAY 
BE 35,000,000 BUSHELS 


Other Estimates More Optimistic—Heat 
Wave Has Done Damage—Yield of 20 
Bus Per Acre Considered Very Good 





Lewistown, Mont.—The yield of wheat 
in Montana will probably be cut down 
to about 35,000,000 bus from the govern- 
ment July 1 estimate of 47,000,000, due 
to the heat wave which spread over the 
Northwest and Rocky Mountain states 
about the middle of July, in the opinion 
of Charles R. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont. 

“Summer fallowed lands,” says Mr. 
McClave, “have withstood the heat, and 
profitable and satisfactory returns will 
be received by farmers in many instances 
where crops were seeded on well-pre- 
pared ground. Cutting is well under 
way, and new wheat is beginning to come 
in at some country elevator stations; but 
it will probably not be in sufficient quan- 
tities nor in good condition for milling 
until the middle of August or later, ac- 
cording to weather conditions. There 
will be ample supplies for Montana mills 
and a substantial amount in excess to 
ship to terminals. Weather conditions 
have been ideal for production of protein 
in the wheat kernel, and buyers of Mon- 
tana flours may feel confident of getting 
the same high quality as that received in 
preceding years.” 

John McVay, commission grain buyer 
in Great Falls, Mont., is more optimistic. 
He believes that this year’s Montana crop 
will be 75 per cent of the government’s 
final estimate for 1924, which put the 
total for that year at 53,000,000 bus. 
That would mean a crop this year of ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 bus. 

New wheat is now coming to market in 
Montana. One of the first deliveries test- 
ed 56% lbs to the bu. Near Miles City 
the yield has been 8 to 10 bus per acre, 
but reports from other places have told 
of 20. Men who have traveled over every 
county where wheat is a principal crop 
assert that one of the best fields in Mon- 
tana, growing winter wheat, will prob- 
ably yield between 20 and 25 bus per acre. 





Corn Benefits by Rain in Nebraska 

Omana, Nes.—Moderate temperatures, 
abundant sunshine, and fairly well-dis- 
tributed showers, prevailed last week in 
Nebraska. Showers were of immense 
benefit to corn in its critical blossoming 
Stage. In the localities favored by good 
showers, corn is in very promising condi- 
tion, but for the state as a whole, consid- 
erable damage has been caused by the 
drouth. The same conditions have also 
damaged pastures. ‘Threshing is nearing 
completion in many communities. Fall 
plowing has begun where soil moisture is 
sufficient. 





Harvest in Progress in Oregon 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Threshing of win- 
ter wheat is now general in this state, 
and spring wheat is being cut. In Uma- 
tilla County about 50 per cent of the crop 
has been harvested, and the yield is esti- 
mated at 5,000,000 bus. ‘There is less 
smut there than for many seasons. In 
weight test the wheat is about average. 
Some of the early Umatilla spring wheat 
tested 60 Ibs or more. Oregon barley is 
being harvested, and some has_ been 
threshed. Corn has made rapid growth, 
but is tasseling short in some localities, 
owing to lack of moisture. 





Ohio Yield Greater Than Expected 

Totepo, On1o.—Crop reports are show- 
ing a very gratifying increase in the yield 
and quality of wheat in many sections of 
this state. Yields are running, in in- 
stances, as high as 40 bus to the acre, and 
occasionally even 50, and the quality is 
very good, with the wheat drier than last 
year, when considerable damage was done 
by rains. Corn is in good condition, al- 
though variable, and some fields show 
thin spots. The weather recently : has 
been unseasonably cool. ° 





The London Statist estimates that 
American business will invest $700,000,- 
000 in €anada during the year 1925. 
Should this be verified, the amount of 
United States investments in Canada will 
approximate $3,200,000,000 by the end of 
the year, which will be substantially 
greater than the total British investment. 
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DIRECTORS OF CHICAGO BOARD OF 
TRADE VETO CHANGE IN SYSTEM 





Petition Requesting Alteration of Clearing House System Disapproved — Pos- 
sible That a New Petition Will Enable a Ballot to Be Made Among 
Membership—Sydney Anderson Optimistic of Changes 


Cuicaco, Inu.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade last week, the petition asking 
for a change in the clearing house system 
was disapproved, for the reason that the 
subject had been before the membership 
on a number of occasions and had been 
defeated in every instance, the last time 
by an overwhelming majority, and that 
there appeared to be no good reason for 
its being again presented for ballot, inas- 
much as it does not offer a concrete plan, 
and is therefore identical with several of 
the previous amendments which were de- 
feated. 

This action came as a surprise to many 
members, as the president of the board, 
Frank L. Carey, in addresses before re- 
cent conventions had mentioned that such 
changes would be made as were recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
However, it is said that a new petition 
is being started, and if a sufficient num- 
ber of signatures are secured, the direc- 
tors will have to issue an order that a 
ballot be taken according to the rules of 
the board. 


SYDNEY ANDERSON HOPEFUL 


Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, in a recent bulletin 
written before the decision of the di- 
rectors of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
gives an account of the progress of the 
committee which was appointed by the 
membership to investigate certain as- 
pects of future trading in grain. He 
states that he is certain that the efforts 
of this committee have had considerable 
influence on the adoption of constructive 
measures of reform. He believes that 
there will be established on the Chicago 
Board of Trade a clearing house system, 
although its adoption is likely to be slow. 

At the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion, held in Chicago, April 16-17, a reso- 
lution was adopted providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee “to confer with 
officials or committees of grain exchanges 
regarding the removal of the existing rec- 
ognized abuses, and to take such fur- 
ther action as they may find expedient.” 
Pursuant to this resolution, B. W. Marr, 
chairman of the board, appointed the fol- 
lowing committee: President Sydney An- 
derson, chairman, Washington, D. C; 
Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y; Harry G. 
Randall, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; P. D. McMillan, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; George S. Mil- 
nor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, III. 

The committee met at Chicago on May 
5, all members being present. A num- 
ber of suggestions looking to the im- 
provement of conditions surrounding fu- 
ture trading were made, including the 
following: 

1. Limitation on daily fluctuations by 
rule of the exchange. 

2. Limitation on open individual hold- 
ings. 

3. Make all twelve months trading 
months, with eight months open. 

4. Publish unclosed trades. 

5. Censor all market gossip, including 
private crop reports. 

6. Exchanges to license individuals to 
trade. 

7. Establish a modern clearing house 
in the Chicago Board of Trade. 

These suggestions were discussed at 
length, and it developed that there was 
considerable difference of opinion among 
members of the committee as to the feas- 
ibility of some of the suggestions pro- 
posed. However, it was generally agreed 
that improvement of the conditions which 
had previously existed on the exchanges 
was largely a matter to be dealt with by 
the exchanges themselves in co-operation 
with the United States Grain Futures 
Administration. ‘The Federation com- 
mittee after considerable discussion 
agreed that the establishment of a mod- 
ern and well-managed clearing house in 
connection with the Chicago Board of 
Trade would do much to provide for the 
correction of the abuses complained of. 
It.was further of.the opinion that a more 


rigorous and effective censorship of mar- 
ket and crop reports by private agencies 
should be undertaken by all exchanges. 
It was thought also that the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration and the various re- 
porting agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture were at fault in the issuance 
of reports attempting to forecast the 
trend of prices or to justify the position 
of the market, and otherwise tending to 
influence speculation. The committee al- 
so believed that it would be helpful if the 
Department of Agriculture, in connec- 
tion with crop estimates, would indicate 
the possible variations from the estimate 
which might occur, based upon previous 
experience, and state the other factors 
showing the variables which existed both 
on the side of production and consump- 
tion, and which should be considered in 
assessing the effect of the estimate. 


FEDERATION CONFERS WITH EXCHANGES 


On the day following the meeting of 
the Federation committee a joint meet- 
ing was held by it and a committee repre- 
senting the Council of Grain Exchanges, 
as follows: Charles W. Lonsdale, Kansas 
City, acting chairman; F. C. Van Dusen, 
Minneapolis; R. P. Annan, St. Louis; J. 
C. Murray, Chicago; L. F. Gates, Chicago. 

At this meeting the various suggestions 
which had been proposed at the Federa- 
tion committee meeting were presented 
and fully discussed, the joint committee 
arriving at the conclusion that the pro- 
posals made by the Federation committee 
should be agreed to by the joint session. 
The joint committee was also of the opin- 
ion that the proper functioning of the 
exchanges under the grain futures act 
necessitated a high degree of co-operation 
between the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the responsible officers of the exchanges, 
and it was therefore suggested that a 
committee in the Chicago Board of 
Trade, in particular, be set up as an ad- 
visory committee to the Grain Futures 
Administration, in order to provide a 
definite contract between this exchange 
and the Grain Futures Administration, 
with a view of giving practical applica- 
tion to the supervision of the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration through the adop- 
tion of preventive measures when run- 
away markets were to be anticipated. A 
committee consisting of President. Syd- 
ney Anderson and Charles W. Lonsdale 
was appointed to confer with the chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and other officials of 
that exchange, and with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, relative to these proposals. 


CLEARING HOUSE PROBABLE IN CHICAGO 


Accordingly, the suggestions of the 
joint committee were brought to the at- 
tention of the officers of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and a movement has been 
inaugurated by the responsible officers of 
the exchange to put these proposals into 
effect. Considerable progress has been 
made in the direction of the establishment 
of a clearing house in Chicago, but this 
progress is necessarily slow, owing to the 
character of the membership of the ex- 
change and the antiquated voting rules 
which apply in it. However, it is con- 
fidently believed by the officers of the ex- 
change that the necessary votes to estab- 
lish a clearing house can be mustered. 

In pursuance of the recommendation 
of the joint committee, Mr. Lonsdale and 
Mr. Anderson conferred with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in Washington on 
May 18. They found the secretary very 
sympathetic with the suggestions present- 
ed, and received from him assurance that 
these suggestions would be given consid- 
eration and that, so far as he had influ- 
ence or authority to bring them about, 
this authority would be exercised. The 
secretary was of the opinion, however, 
that the correction of these abuses was 
largely a matter to be undertaken by the 
exchanges themselves, and expressed the 
hope that corrective measures would be 
taken by these bodies in order that fur- 


ther legislation might be made unneces- 
sary. 

Mr. Anderson is convinced that the ap- 
pointment of the committee and the sub- 
sequent conferences had considerable in- 
fluence in promoting and developing con- 
structive measures of reform, and that 
the adoption of several of the suggestions 
of the joint committee can be reasonably 
anticipated. He advises that the Fed- 
eration committee will keep in close touch 
with the committee representing the grain 
exchanges, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the United States Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration, with the view of lending 
any assistance it can in securing the adop- 
tion of its proposals or any others which 
may be soundly advanced. 


ITALY REIMPOSES FLOUR 
AND GRAIN DUTIES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Italian cab- 
inet on July 24, 1925, approved a decree 
enforcing from July 24 the import duties 
which were established by the Italian 
tariff of 1921 on the following cereals and 
flours, but which have been temporarily 
waived or reduced for varying periods 
since that time. All duties are shown in 
gold lire per 100 kilos: wheat 7.50, rye 
4.50, corn (other than white) 1.15, wheat 
flour 11.50, semolina 15.50, macaroni 16, 
oats 4 (all these were formerly exempt 
from duty); rye flour 6.50, oat flour 6, 
yellow corn meal 3.15 (all these were for- 
merly dutiable at 1.35); bread and hard- 
tack 16 (formerly dutiable at 5.50) ; bran 
2 (formerly 0.60). 








FARMERS BUY INTEREST IN 
RAILWAY TO GET FACILITIES 


Great Faris, Mont.—Because they 
needed railroad facilities to move their 
wheat crop, 800 farmers living along the 
Canadian border in Montana have be- 
come stockholders in the Great Northern 
Railway Co. to the extent of more than 
$250,000. That was the pledge of sup- 
port they extended the company in order 
to get it to construct a 50-mile extension 
westward from Scobey, which in years 
past claimed the distinction of being the 
largest initial wheat market in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Construction is under way, and 25 miles 
will be ready to handle the 1925 crop. 
The other 25 miles will be completed in 
time for the 1926 wheat crop. Indicat- 
ing the support the farmers gave to the 
railroad in this work, it should be stated 
that the stock was sold them at a par 
value of $100 when it could have been 
bought in the open market for $69. The 
new line will be built to Peerless this 
year, and when completed it will extend 
west to Opheim. 





U. S. IMPORTS OF CANADIAN 
MILLFEED ARE DISCUSSED 


Toronto, Ont.—A committee of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
had an interview lately with United 
States customs officers at St. Albans, Vt., 
for the purpose of clearing up difficulties 
that had arisen in connection with the 
shipment of millfeed from Canada to the 
United States. As a result, it was 
agreed that 50c ton would be a fair basis 
on which to base loading charges. De- 
ductions for freight were found to show 
wide variation, and millers were advised 
to be especially careful in making de- 
ductions. The United States law re- 
quires that the net value of the bran or 
shorts, shown on invoices, must be the 
true market value at the points of origin 
at the time of exportation. A form of 
consular invoice is to be sent to the as- 
sociation that will cover all the require- 
ments of the United States law. 





LARGER EUROPEAN TRADE EXPECTED 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—The shipment 
recently of 725 tons flour to Hamburg, 
Germany, on a steamer departing from 
Galveston, is regarded in the grain cir- 
cles of Oklahoma as the beginning of a 
revival of flour exports from Oklahoma 
and Texas. Reports from Europe say 
that flour stocks are low on the Conti- 
nent, and that importers, fearing a short 
wheat surplus in the United States, are 
inclined to resume flour buying in this 
country. Oklahoma and Texas mills this 
year have sold comparatively little flour 
in continental Europe. 
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SEATTLE MAY HAVE 
GRAIN FUTURES MARKET 


Seattte, Wasu.—Progress is being 
made toward the establishment of a grain 
futures market in connection with the 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange. Articles 
of incorporation and bylaws have been 
drawn up by an organization committee, 
and a permit has been applied for from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

R. M. Semmes, president Seattle Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, who originated the 
plan, states that a sufficient number of 
memberships have now been taken to 
warrant the belief that the plan will be 
put into operation, it being understood 
that those who have applied for member 
ship will underwrite the additional num 
ber of memberships named by the or 
ganization committee. The futures mar 
ket has the support of some of the lead- 
ing millers and grain men of the Pacific 
Northwest. Heretofore there has been 
no grain market where Pacific northwest- 
ern grain could be hedged. 


JAPAN EAGER TO SECURE 
SUPPLIES OF WHEAT 


Toxyo, Japan, July 18.—Japanes: 
milling companies are watching the move 
ment of wheat prices in America, Canadz 
and Australia with a view to placing 
large orders for their requirements for 
the balance of the year. 

It is reported that the wheat stocks ot 
most mills are at present at a very low 
level and, at best, cannot be expected to 
hold out longer than the end of August. 
This situation is said. to account for the 
refusal of the Nihon Flour Co. to accept 
large orders from China recently. 

Domestic wheat has begun to appear on 
the market from both eastern and west- 
ern Japan, but the prices asked by the 
farmers are prohibitive, being around 
8.70@9 yen per 100 kin ($3.56@3.64 per 
132 Ibs at the present rate of exchange), 
which is fully one third higher than the 
prices quoted at this time last year. 

The crops of barley, rye and wheat 
throughout Japan will approximate 107,- 
224,440 bus this year, according to an 
official forecast published by the depart- 
ment of agriculture and commerce yes- 
terday. Of this total, 42,925,680 bus are 
barley, an increase of 0.24 per cent over 
last year’s crop, 35,210,400 are rye, an 
increase of 2.03 per cent, and 29,088,360 
are wheat, an increase of 0.76 per cent. 
This year’s crops are expected, therefore, 
to be slightly better than the average for 
the past five years. 





H. J. Scuvucx. 





KANSAS GRAIN HOUSE INCORPORATED 

Kansas City, Mo.—Articles of incor- 
poration in both Missouri and Kansas 
have been granted the Kansas Co-opera- 
tive Grain Co., which handles the busi- 
ness of the Kansas Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation and the Kansas Co-operative 
Wheat Marketing Association. The com- 
pany, a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, represents 11,000 Kan- 
sas farmers, serves 506 country elevators, 
and owns the Kansas Central elevator, 
Leavenworth. The Chicago & Alton road 
is constructing a 1,000,000-bu elevator in 
Kansas City which will be leased to the 
co-operative organization. The company 
will have a capitalization of $200,000 in 
Kansas and $40,000 in. Missouri. 





FRED B. GODFREY DEAD 

Kansas Crtry, Mo.—Fred B. Godfrey, 
manager of the coarse grain department 
of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain 
Co., Kansas City, died at a local hospital, 
July 30. Mr. Godfrey was taken ill on 
his way home from his office a week pre- 
ceding his death, and was operated on 
for appendicitis the following day. He 
was 60 years old, and had been a mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
20 years, coming here from Minneapolis 
to become associated with C. W. Lons- 
dale in the Home Grain Co. 

He is survived by his wife. 





A terminal elevator will be erected at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, by the Frank Kell 
milling and grain interests, if a standard 
port at that place results from harbor 
improvements, according to Mr. Kell. An 
expenditure of $5,000,000 in harbor im- 
provements is planned. 
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GAMBRILL COMPANY 
ADJUSTS FINANCES 


First Mortgage Bonds to Be Exchanged— 
M. Schapiro in Charge of Kearrange- 
ment—No Common Stock Proposals 


Baxtrmmore, Mv.—Holders of the first 
mortgage 7 per cent bonds of the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., have been nati- 
fied of a financial readjustment planned 
by the company. It is proposed to ex- 
change for each old $1,000 bond, bearing 
7 per cent interest, a new bond bearing 
6 per cent interest and having a par 
value of $700. In addition, bondholders 
will receive $100 in cash per bond and 
interest on the old bond for the period 
ended May 1, the coupon for which was 
defaulted. 

The plan further discloses that the old 
mortgage will be foreclosed, Morris 
Schapiro, who guaranteed certain obli- 
gations of the company at the time the 
mortgage was created, attempting to buy 
in the property. If he is successful he 
will create a new mortgage to secure an 
issue of $357,000 6 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds, due May 1, 1937. 

The Gambrill company, which was one 
of the best-known flour manufacturers in 
the United States, was originally found- 
ed in Baltimore more than 150 years ago. 
It had outstanding some $600,000 7 per 
cent first mortgage bonds, the indenture 
of which provided that the cash and 
quick assets of the company should at 
no time fall below 60 per cent of the par 
value of the outstanding bonds. Default 
occurred, and Mr. Schapiro, who had 
guaranteed these obligations, was asked 
to make good his guaranty, which has re- 
sulted in the aforementioned plan. 

The new financial plan makes no pro- 
vision for the preferred and common 
stocks, of which there are outstanding 
$200,000 and $700,000, respectively. The 
proposed readjustment of the company’s 
finances will become effective when the 
owners of 80 per cent of the outstanding 
bonds shall have assented to the terms. 


FREIGHT CLAIM CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD IN BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—Plans for a New Eng- 
land freight claims conference to be held 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Oct. 15, were 
formed at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the New England Traffic 
League, held in Boston, July 31. 

The conference will be a joint meeting 
of all freight claim agents of the United 
States and important traffic and shipping 
men of New England. Several hundred 
are expected to be present. 

The chief objects of the conference 
will be to seek better co-operation in the 
adjustment of freight claims, and to min- 
imize claims by better handling and 
packing of goods. The conference will 
last only one day. 

Albert K. Tapper, chairman executive 
committee New England Traffic League, 
and chairman transportation committee 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, will 
represent the grain, flour, feed and. hay 
interests of New England at the confer- 
ence. 


MILWAUKEE PLANS INCREASE 
IN TERMINAL GRAIN STORAGE 


MitwavKkeE, Wis.—The prospects for 
greater elevator capacity in the Milwau- 
kee terminal, which has suffered heavily 
by reason of a number of disastrous 
fires during the past two to three years, 
have been made bright by negotiations 
now under way for the reconstruction 
of elevator E, formerly a 1,650,000-bu 
house, by private capital co-operating 
with the receivers of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. 

In June, 1924, the workhouse and main 
building of the E house was destroyed, 
only the 21 concrete storage tanks, with 
a capacity of 800,000 bus, remaining. At 
the instance of local grain men, the tank 
group was equipped some time ago with 
a blower system. To effect greater econ- 
omy of operation, however, and return 
the full capacity of the elevator, a pro- 
posal recently was made to the Milwau- 
kee receivers by the Greater Wisconsin 
Association, of which W. N. Fitzgerald, 
Milwaukee, is president, to employ the 
present site and facilities. 
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The plan is to interest private capital 
in the erection of a new workhouse of 
300,000 bus capacity, at an estimated 
cost of $300,000, for the operation of the 
existing tank system, which later is to 
be duplicated, providing an elevator ca- 
pacity of 1,900,000 bus. It will require 
six months to erect and equip the pro- 
posed new workhouse. 

The Milwaukee road received 14,002 
cars of grain over its lines in Milwaukee 
in 1924. Following the fire, 80 per cent 
of these cars have had to be transferred 
to the North Western tracks for reload- 
ing into vessels for lake shipment to the 
East and seaboard. With a switching 
charge of $12 a car, the saving alone if 
the Milwaukee possessed elevator facili- 
ties of adequate proportions would quick- 
ly pay the cost of the proposed con- 
struction. 

R. M. Calkins, chief traffic officer Mil- 
waukee road, reports an encouraging re- 
sponse to efforts to interest private cap- 
ital. 


ERNEST BREWER FINDS 
GREEK SITUATION BAD 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Ernest Brewer, 
president Ernest Brewer Co., New York 
exporter, returned on July 25 from an 
extensive European trip. While in 
Greece he investigated very carefully the 
flour situation, interviewing ministers, 
4lepartment heads and others, in an at- 
tempt to find out exactly where the 
American miller and exporter stand. As 
a result of this inquiry, Mr. Brewer does 
not feel that acidity offers the most vital 
problem. 

Since the Greek government controls 
the price of bread to the consumer, it 
also fixes the price of the flour, used, and 
therefore every Monday annouricement is 
made of the price at which flour and 
bread can be sold. Flour of Greek man- 
ufacture is made from various kinds of 
wheat, Indian, Argentine, Canadian, etc., 
and is divided into No. 1 grade and No. 
2 grade, each with its absolute standard 
of content to which all flour in the coun- 
try must entirely conform. 

As the flour milling process in Greece 
differs from that in America, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to meet these require- 
ments in every way, but the Greek gov- 
ernment is enforcing its regulations very 
strictly by fines and jail sentences. Even 
though the imported flour may be su- 





* 


perior to the grade in which it has been 
classified, if it does not tally point for 
point with the government standard the 
law steps in. This of course is very help- 
ful to the flour milling industry of 
Greece, but at the moment it produces a 
most depressing outlook for business for 
the American miller. 





VANCOUVER DISCARDS 
GRAIN PERMIT SYSTEM 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Railway announced on July 30 that 
it had been decided to abolish the grain 
permit system which had been in force in 
Vancouver ever since grain first started 
to move from this port. It is supposed 
that the railways are now of the opinion 
that the port is sufficiently equipped to 
handle shipments of grain without the 
control of permits. The removal of the 
embargo will become effective to allow of 
the handling of this year’s crop without 
permit. 

This decision will place Vancouver and 
Fort William on an equal basis, as hither- 
to there has been no restriction on grain 
shipments to the latter port, and while it 
was a comparatively simple thing to ob- 
tain a permit to ship to Vancouver, many 
shippers objected to it, as it meant extra 
detail work. 

The lifting of the permit system will be 
received joyfully by many farmers in the 
prairie provinces who for a long time 
have wanted to ship freely to Vancouver. 
It is expected that much more grain will 
be shipped to this port hereafter than 
has been the case in the past. 





HUNGARY ADMITS WHEAT 
WITH MILLING PROVISO 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—According to a 
recent Hungarian regulation, permits 
will be granted for the temporary admis- 
sion of wheat and rye for milling pur- 
poses free of import duty, the assistant 
trade commissioner at Vienna advises. 
Re-exportation must then take place 
within a period of three months after the 
date of entry, and in the proportion of 
98 kilos of wheat products and 97 kilos of 
rye products to every 100 bus of grain 
imported. Such permits are provisional, 
and in no case will extend beyond April 
30, 1926. 












FEDERATION PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 

The following schedule of package differentials, effective Aug. 7, 1925, has 
been issued by the Millers’ National Federation. It is the first of the 1925 series, 
superseding that of April 1, 1924: 

BASIS 98-LB COTTON 

Weight No. *Buyer’s 

lbs Kind Differential to bbl sacks 

196 Wood $ .65 over 

98 Wood 1.30 over 

140 Jute -05 under 

98 Jute DEED ccccdcsvcenseveessstecee 2 

98 Cotton WEE eb 65 euch 040 h0 6090055488 2 

96 Cotton (DOD vs cn eg seeuwnecnetenasseee 2 

49 Cotton re er ere rr ee ee  EVERERORT ETT TT eee $0.10 
48 Cotton CO rere ere er eee Oe v5 002 6056s s 080060068 -10 
24% Cotton BD QUE cccrevesdevvccscsevecrese Deosnceeeceetaceteseyes -10 
24 Cotton 10 
12% Cotton 15 
12 Cotton 15 
10 Cotton -20 
9.8 Cotton -20 
8 Cotton 25 
7 Cotton .30 

a 6 Cotton -30 

5 Cotton -40 
4.9 Cotton -40 
4 Cotton -45 
3% Cotton -50 
3 Cotton -55 
2 Cotton -70 
49 Paper .10 
48 Paper .10 
24% Paper 15 
24 Paper 15 
12% #Paper -20 
12 Paper -20 
10 Paper 25 
8 Paper 30 
7 Paper -30 
6 Paper 35 
5 Paper .50 
4 Paper .50 
3% Paper ° 55 
3 Paper 1.50 55 
2 Paper 2.40 80 

*Charge over bulk price for packing in buyer’s sacks. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 30c; jute 
(2 to bbl), 40c; cotton (2 to bbl), 40c; paper (4 to bbl), 40c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 20c per bbl from the half cotton basing price shall be made 
where the flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a reduction of 15¢c per bbl 
from the 140-lb jute price where the flour is packed in buyer’s 140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either may have been specified at time of sale, except as may be agreed to 
by buyer and seller at time of shipment. - 
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CANADIAN BAKERS ISSUE 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Winyirec, Man.—A most attractive 
program has been completed for the con- 
vention of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ 
Association of Canada, to be held at the 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, during the 
week commencing Aug. 10. 

J. M. Speirs, Speirs-Parnell Baking 
Co., and William T. Sloane, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Winnipeg, have expended 
much time and thought upon arrange- 
ments for the entertainment and edifica- 
tion of the many visitors expected. 
These arrangements include sight-seeing 
trips, sports, practical baking demonstra- 
tions, and papers and addresses by some 
of the best-known authorities of the bak- 
ing and milling trades in Canada and 
the United States. A special series of 
demonstrations for bakers will be con- 
ducted by The Fleischmann Co., and for 
this purpose Roberts & MacNab are in- 
stalling one of their electric ovens. Of 
especial interest to the lady visitors will 
be the talks by Miss Gibbons, of The 
Fleischmann Co., on sales methods and 
window dressing. 

During the opening day of the con- 
vention, a tug of war is to take place 
between the eastern and western dele- 
gates. The Fleischmann Co., through its 
Winnipeg manager, William T. Sloane, 
is arranging an excursion to the wheat 
fields of Carman, Man. Several valuable 
prizes will be offered for the best show- 
ing in the baking tests, and a shield and 
cup, respectively, will be presented for 
the best ornamented wedding and birth- 
day cakes. 

During the week, visitors will be en- 
tertained at luncheons by the city of 
Winnipeg, and the Allied Trades Asso- 
ciation. 

Arrangements have been made for a 
special train which will leave Toronto, 
Aug. 7, bringing approximately 150 dele- 
gates from Ontario. A similar number 
is expected from western points. 

Those in charge of affairs at Winnipeg 
are looking forward to seeing a large 
representation of American bakers, more 
especially from the Dakotas. It may 
be some years before bakers again meet 
in the West, and visitors are assured a 
typical western reception. The personnel 
of the various committees is as follows: 

Reception, W. T. Sloane, The Fleisch- 
mann Co. (chairman); J. A. Snell, Swift 
Canadian Co; A. W. Alcock, Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd; C. M. Rut- 
tan, City Dairy Dry Milk Co; S. Gordon, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd; George H. 
Booth, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd; C. B. Frost, Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd; A. S. Nesbitt, W. G. Patrick 
Co; P. Watt, Ryan Bros; J. A. Mac- 
kenzie, Frank H. Wiley Co; A. Wilding, 
Gordon, Ironside & Fares; J. M. Pascoe, 
Bowes, Ltd; C. H. Kipp, Kipp-Kelly, 
Ltd; Lloyd Lock, Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd; J. M. Speirs, Speirs-Parnell Baking 
Co; Matt Thompson, Matt Thompson 
Bakery; A. Forsyth, Central Bakery; F. 
Windsor, Weston Home Bakery; A. A. 
Ryley, Canada Bread Co. 

Transportation: C. M. Ruttan (chair- 
man), C. H. Kipp, W. J. McLean, A. S. 
Nesbitt. 

Luncheon: John Horn (chairman), W. 
Douglas, Matt Thompson. 

Ladies’: George H. Booth (chairman), 
C. Wallace, Lloyd Lock. 

Ball: S. Gordon (chairman), W. Doug- 
las, Lloyd Lock. 

G. Rock. 





WHEAT POOL PROPOSAL 
FAILS IN AUSTRALIA 


MeELsourNneE, Vicroria, June 27.—The 
Victorian composite government having 
refused, in accordance with legal advice, 
that such an undertaking would be ren- 
dered futile under the commonwealth 
constitution, to provide facilities for the 
establishment of a compulsory wheat 
pool, the labor party in the federal Parlia- 
ment recently sought to embarrass the 
federal government by moving for the 
inauguration of a pool of that character. 
These tactics, however, were doomed to 
failure from the outset, although there 
can be no doubt that some of the country 
members, otherwise known as representa- 
tives of the farmers, will have some diffi- 
culties to face when they return to their 
constituents. CHaries J. MatrHews. 
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WORLD'S WHEAT CROP IS 
GREATER THAN IN 1924 


Wheat production forecasts from 17 
countries received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture up to July 28 
give a total of 2,109,000,000 bus, against 
2,065,000,000 from the same countries last 
year. These countries normally produce 
more than three fourths of the world’s 
wheat crop outside of Russia. 

Data are still lacking for some of the 
important producers of the northern 
hemisphere, including France, Germany, 
Jugoslavia and Russia. In these countries 
the latest reports show a condition above 
average and better than at the same time 
last year. The crop, however, is not yet 
made, and there is still a chance for un- 
favorable weather conditions to affect ad- 
versely the final outturn. 

Recent advices from Canada report 
rapid deterioration of the crop in the 
province of Alberta, due to hot dry 
winds. Some damage has occurred in 
Saskatchewan, but conditions there are 
more favorable than in Alberta. 

Mill stocks in the Danube basin are re- 
ported to be low and the milling demand 
for old wheat has increased. Harvesting 
has been somewhat delayed by wet weath- 
er, and it seems likely that the new wheat 
will arrive on the market later than ex- 
pected. 

The wheat crop of Hungary is now 
forecast at 63,199,000 bus, compared with 
51,568,000 harvested last year, according 
to the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome. Rye production is 
placed at 29,132,000 bus, against 22,103,- 
000 produced last year; barley 21,127,000 
bus, against 14,712,000; oats 22,046,000 
bus, against 15,713,000. 





NEW ORLEANS PROTESTS 
AGAINST NEW EXPORT RATES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The New Orleans 
Board of Trade has appealed to C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, Kansas City, for aid in re- 
opening the hearing of export rates on 
grain and flour from the Southwest to 
Galveston, as compared with the rates 
to New Orleans. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recently decided the 
case in favor of the Galveston Commer- 
cial Association, ordering that rates to 
the latter point from Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas be made 3@5c cwt lower to 
Galveston than to New Orleans. This 
decision, which is based on comparative 
mileages, would have the effect of routing 
almost all grain and flour from this sec- 
tion through Galveston, when moving for 
export. 

New Orleans interests claim that the 
new schedule will be a disadvantage to 
shippers in years when there is a free 
export movement, as they must either 
ship through Galveston, or pay a rate 
penalty and come to New Orleans. In 
large export years there are times that, 
even with the two ports on a rate parity, 
Galveston is so crowded that it is forced 
to declare an embargo on further ship- 
ments. This condition would be accen- 
tuated under the new rates, it is con- 
tended, and would be a hardship to mill- 
ers at such times. 

Mr. Topping will consult with the lead- 
ing exporting millers of the Southwest 
before deciding what attitude to take. 
The new rates will not be effective until 
Oct. 12. In the meantime, the New Or- 
leans Board of Trade has engaged Luther 
Walter, Chicago, a prominent rate attor- 
ney, to prepare its case for the Commis- 
sion. 





BURTON NEAL RESIGNS 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Burton Neal, milling 
superintendent Marshall Hall Milling 
Co., this city, has resigned and is now 
taking a vacation in the East. The mill 
is being temporarily operated under the 
direction of the engineering department 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., and it is 
expected that an announcement will be 
made shortly with reference to the ap- 
pointment of a new milling superinten- 
dent. 





PACIFIC COAST MILLS’ EARNINGS 

San Francisco, Cat.—Announcement 
by the Globe Grain & Milling Co. that its 
surplus was $1,661,633 at the close of its 
fiscal year, June 30, after payment of 
$427,500 in. dividends during the year, 
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was followed by an announcement by the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. that in about 
two weeks its annual report will be is- 
sued, with an exceptionally good show- 
ing. While there has been anticipation 
of a good statement from the Sperry 
Flour Co., no announcement has been 
made. The stockholders’ meeting of the 
Sperry company will be held Aug. 20. 
The Globe earnings for the previous year 


were $438,260. 
DEATH OF ANTON HUHN 


Veteran Grain Dealer in Minneapolis Dies 
Suddenly from Pneumonia—Retired 
from Grain Business in 1920 


Mrinneapours, Minn.—Anton Huhn, 
for almost 40 years a prominent figure 
in the Minneapolis grain trade, died Aug. 
3 of pneumonia, after an illness of less 
than 24 hours. Mr. Huhn retired from 
the grain business a few years ago, and 
since that time had devoted his time to 








1915 sale in interstate commerce was 
commenced, and in 1922 the trademark 
was registered in the Patent Office. 

About 1898, defendant’s predecessor 
began the use of the name “Noxall” as 
a trademark for wheat flour, and defend- 
ant has continued that use. The name 
was registered in 1916, and in about 1919 
it was applied to feed similar to that 
marketed by plaintiffs. 

Disposing of the case, Judge Faris 
said: “It is fairly clear that the Patent 
Office did not consider that wheat flour 
and a mixed stock food, made of corn, 
oats, alfalfa meal, and molasses, were in 
the same trademark category; otherwise, 
that office would not have registered the 
word ‘Nox-All’ as a trademark of plain- 
tiffs for a stock food in 1922, when it had 
already registered this identical word 
(barring the hyphen) as a trademark 
for defendant’s wheat flour. Even be- 
fore this it had registered this identical 
word as a statutory trademark for other 
manufactured products and articles, run- 











The Late Anton Huhn’ 








the manufacture of a wheat heater. At 
one time he was recognized as one of 
the best judges of wheat in this market, 
and was one of the first here to ship 
wheat to eastern mills. 

Mr. Huhn was born in Milwaukee, Feb. 
18, 1856. He entered the grain trade 
there in 1871, and moved to Minneapolis 
in 1884. In 1900 he organized the Huhn 
Elevator Co., which operated a 275,000- 
bu terminal house. This elevator burned 
in 1915, but Mr. Huhn continued in the 
grain business until about 1920. 

Surviving Mr. Huhn are his widow, 
one daughter and two sons, Alexander 
G. and Frank Huhn. 





SCOPE OF TRADEMARKS 

A mill adopting a given trademark for 
wheat flour will not be entitled to ex- 
tend the use of the same name to stock 
feed, as against a prior user on stock 
feed, holds Judge Faris, of the United 
States district court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri, in the case of Pease vs. 
Scott County Milling Co. (5 Fed. 2d Ser. 
524). 

Plaintiffs and their predecessors since 
1903 have marketed a stock food, com- 

ed of corn, oats, alfalfa meal, and mo- 
asses, under the name “Nox-All.” In 


ning in alphabetical order from clothing 
to tents. 

“A distinctive name such as ‘Kodak,’ 

. . ‘Aunt Jemima,’ . . . will be pro- 
tected in all cases where damage will be 
inflicted by unauthorized use; while 
words like ‘Blue Ribbon, ‘Star,’ and 
‘Noxall, and other words of like char- 
acter, will be protected only within the 
range of use upon similar goods. . . . 

“In the light of the ruled cases, and in 
common sense, there is such difference 
existing in composition, manufacture, 
and use of the two products in question 
as to make it fairly plain that neither 
one necessarily invades the field of the 
other. I see no reason why the statutory 
trademark of plaintiffs should not-be up- 
held as to the stock food in question, or 
why, so far as this case is concerned, the 
trademark of defendant should not stand 
as a trademark to designate the wheat 
flour made by defendant.” 





NEW MILLS BUILT IN GREECE 
The flour milling industry in Mace- 
donia has been enlarged lately with the 
installation of two new mills equipped 
throughout with modern machinery. 
will have a capacity of 600 to 700 
bbls a day each. Both are equipped 

throughout with German machinery. 
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FAILURE OF ENGLISH 
GRAIN IMPORTING FIRM 


Lonpnon, Ene., July 24.—The failure 
of one of the oldest and most respected 
firms of the London Corn Exchange, 
Bovill & Sons, Lloyds Avenue, London, 
was announced today. Owing to unsuc- 
cessful speculations it has been forced to 
call a meeting of creditors. The amount 
of the liabilities is not known, but it is 
understood that they will exceed the as 
sets by a large amount. 

The firm was established about 100 
years ago, and at one time did a ver; 
large business in oats, in which commod 
ity it specialized. When automobiles be 
gan displacing horses, their trade in oats 

iminished considerably, and eventual; 
they took to speculating in variou: 
grains, which resulted in their downfall. 

Owing to their long and honorable rec- 
ord as a firm, a great deal of sympathy 
has been expressed by firms on the Balti: 
and the London Corn Exchange. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





UNITED STATES’ MACARONI 
MANUFACTURES INCREASED 


The World War which gave so many 
infant industries a chance to supply the 
home demand and expand to a degree 
sufficient to meet competition, was the 
stimulus which caused macaroni manu- 
facturers of the United States to convert 
the country from an importer to an ex- 
porter of macaroni, according to J. A. 
LeClerc, grain specialist foodstuffs divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce. In pre- 
war years, Mr. LeClerc says, the United 
States imported over 110,000,000 Ibs maca- 
roni, whereas at present more is being 
exported than imported. Foreign sales 
now total around 7,500,000 Ibs, while re- 
— from abroad average somewhat 
ess. 

Before the war, 96 per cent of the im- 
ports originated in Italy. Last year 
Italy supplied 80 per cent, but the ac- 
tual amount was only 3,625,000 Ibs, com- 
pared to 109,000,000, the pre-war aver- 
age. 

Exports of macaroni from the six prin- 
cipal export countries averaged in pre- 
war years nearly 178,000,000 Ibs, of which 
Italy — 140,000,000 Ibs, or 79 per 
cent of the total, and China, 33,000,000 
lbs, or 19 per cent. The United States 
had not at that time begun to export 
macaroni in amounts sufficiently large to 
warrant the keeping of separate statis- 
tics. 

These six countries are now exporting 
only half as much macaroni as before the 
war. This is explained by the heavily de- 
creased Italian shipments to the United 
States. Since the war, Italy’s exports 
to the United States have not exceeded, 
during any one year, 4 per cent of the 
pre-war total. The exports from Italy 
to countries other than the United States 
amounted to 89,000,000 Ibs before the 
war; in 1923 to 33,000,000, and in 1924 to 
37,000,000, indicating that Italy is now 
almost back to normal in the world trade, 
excluding the United States. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CORN CROP 
ESTIMATE IS INCREASED 


Corn production in the Union of South 
Africa for the 1924-25 crop is now esti- 
mated at 73,214,000 bus, according to the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. This is somewhat larger than the 
previous. forecast for this season of 64,- 
300,000 bus, and considerably above the 
preliminary estimate of 39,996,000 for the 
1923-24 crop. 

Domestic requirements are calculated 
at 34,600,000 bus. On the basis of the 
new estimate, therefore, there should be 
some 40,000,000 bus from the new crop 
available for export and carry-over dur- 
ing the current season. 








CANADIAN PRICES INCREASED . 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Since Aug. 1 the price of Cana- 
dian spring flour for export has been in- 
pare by 45c, seaboard basis, with a 
corresponding increase on the c.i.f. basis. 
There has, consequently, been no flour 
selling for export. The domestic markets 
are steady, with no change in prices. 


A. H. Bamey. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Spring wheat mills last week began to 
quote new crop flour on the basis of 25c 
bbl under old crop. Evidently the trade 
had expected a bigger spread between the 
two, because sales of new crop to date 
have not been as heavy as expected. 


However, millers feel that when the trade - 


realizes the damage done to spring wheat 
and the chances against a decline in 
prices, they will take hold more freely. 

Flour Sales—Sales last week were 
largely of old crop flour and for quick 
shipment. Bookings exceeded the pro- 
duction by a slight margin, and reached 
probably 65 per cent of capacity. The 
best business done was on July 31. Buy- 
ing that day was fairly heavy, being re- 
ported at 125 per cent of capacity. 

Flour quotations have been advanced 
30c bbl in the last two days, following a 
7@8c bu advance in wheat. The strength 
naturally induced some buyers who were 
wavering to come in to cover at least a 
portion of their needs. One big baking 
interest is reported to have been in the 
market. In the main, bakers are not be- 
lieved to have contracted far ahead. 
Stocks generally are credited with being 
light, so that the prospects for the future 
are bright. 

Export Trade.—A little export inquiry 
is reported, but no sales of consequence. 
Bids from the United Kingdom are repre- 
sented to be 1@2s too low. Temporarily, 
Canada seems to be getting most of the 
export business. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for new crop flour in 
carload or round lots, shipment after 
Sept. 1, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Aug. 4 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


QUIT soc bse cmeces $9.05@9.40 $8.00@8.55 
Standard patent ..... 8.95@9.10 7.75@8.00 
Second patent ....... 8.65@8.80 7.50@7.70 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 8.10@8.25 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ..... 7.35@7.65 5.50@6.00 
*Second clear, jute... 4.25@4.60 ....@4.00 


*140-lb jutes. 
Old crop flour 25c higher. 


DURUM 


Minneapolis millers report an improved 
demand for semolinas. There has been 
no contracting for future delivery, pur- 
chases being mostly single car lots for 
immediate shipment. The indications are, 
however, the macaroni manufacturers 
will soon reconcile themsleves to the 
higher levels and begin covering future 
needs. The trade is practically bare of 
supplies and, when buying does begin, 
the volume of business done should be 
satisfactory. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%c and 
No. 3 semolina and durum fancy patent 
at 4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

In the week ending Aug. 1, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 41,463 
bbls durum products, compared with 52,- 
265 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


One Minneapolis mill reported fair 
sales of rye flour last week; no large 
bookings were made, but there was a 
marked improvement over the past two 
months. Others, however, say that they 
are doing virtually no business. Wiscon- 
sin and eastern mills, they claim, are 
naming — that they cannot compete 
with; bids received barely cover the cost 
of the grain. 

Pure white is quoted at $5.25@5.45 
bbl, pure medium $5@5.20, and pure dark 
$4.50@4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,751 bbls. flour, compared with 
11,466 the previous week. 

THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 


flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 


as follows: Amsterdam, 54.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 54.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, 
are 4c per 100 Ibs less than all-rail. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation Aug. 4: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Graham, Palisade, Lincoln and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 
Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, 
E, G and rye (one half) mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


_ 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1.. 522,000 182,639 35 
Previous week .. 522,000 248,633 48 
Year ago ......- 564,600 203,193 36 
Two years ago... 561,100 277,360 49 
Three years ago. 546,000 295,255 54 
Four years ago.. 546,000 291,260 53 
Five years ago.. 546,000 281,730 61 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 5,600 bbls last week, 1,225 
in the previous week, 1,071 a year ago 
and 1,071 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1.. 380,190 197,501 52 
Previous week .. 420,990 222,023 53 
Year ago ....... 426,690 216,095 51 
Two years ago... 326,400 141,710 44 
Three years ago. 416,940 201,790 48 
Four years ago.. 417,690 193,310 46 
Five years ago.. 422,010 134,620 31 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
June 27 62 72,315 229,671 238,427. 5,389 75 
July 4 62 72,315 194,924 183,774 1,897 2,785 
July 11 62 72,315 216,954 180,482 2,477 306 
July 18 62 72,316 235,037 250,778 1,581 357 
July 25 59 70,165 222,023 211,404 816 3,122 
Aug. 1. 53 63,365 197,501 181,950 ... ... 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 

of July 26-Aug. 1, with comparisons: 
7 --Receiptse— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 


1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.1,388,040 953,770 555,840 837,200 
Flour, bbls... 14,624 10,398 222,760 231,173 
Millstuff, tons 318 669 11,094 15,065 
Corn, bus.... 113,050 221,430 122,360 129,360 
Oats, bus.... 638,690 214,200 352,600 168,100 
Barley, bus... 267,150 92,650 240,090 112,180 
Rye, bus..... 35,400 170,300 23,400 58,900 


Flaxseed, bus 34,000 31,000 11,440 11,200 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib ocke. $35.00@ 35.50 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.05 3.10 
Corn meal, yellowt ....-.-+++++- 3.00@ 3.05 
Rye flour, white*® ...,.....++++. 5.25@ 5.45 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.50@ 4.76 
Whole wheat flour, bbift........ 7.85@ 8.20 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.75@ 7.85 
Rolled oate®® «2.0.6 rocssccecees «ove @ 2.65 
Linseed oil meal* ............- 45.00 @ 46.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
COARSE GRAINS 
The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
a for the week ending Aug. 1, and 
the clasing prices on Aug. 3, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn $1.08%4@ 


1.07, $1.0435,@1.054%4; No. 3 white oats, 
87%,.@Wiec, 88%@388%c; No. 2 rye, 
983%, @9TYec, 97@984ec; barley, 67@82c, 
67@79c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in — ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Aug. 2 Aug. 4 Aug. 5 
Aug. 1 July 25 1924 1923 1922 


Corn ... 125 148 74 16 186 

Oats ..12,474 12,317 196 994 14,804 

Barley 8 40 73 314 197 

me wcce SRB 312 4,702 4,523 75 

Flaxseed. 188 188 3 5 2 
WHEAT 


New wheat is beginning to be received 
in large volume, though none has yet ar- 
rived from North Dakota, and only one 
car from Montana. The amnongs pastem 
content of southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota wheat is 13 per cent, and the 
average weight 55@56 lbs per bu, which 
is somewhat lower than last year. 

No. 1 dark northern, 13 per cent pro- 
tein, is being contracted for to arrive at 
21c over the September price. Both new 
and old wheat are in good demand. Lo- 
cal mills are better buyers than those out- 
side. Trade is somewhat slow, due to 
attempts to get prices adjusted. Eleva- 
tors are still selling old crop stocks, 
though they are beginning to buy some 











Hugh R. McLaughlin 


General sales manager for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, who was elected a 
member of the board of directors at the 
annual meeting of the company two weeks 
ago. Mr. McLaughlin has been with the 
company 27 years. For some time he was 
manager of the Chicago office, and was made 
general sales manager a little over a year 
ago. 








new stuff. Receipts are heavier, totaling 
1,388,040 bus last week, compared with 
1,262,170 the previous week. 

On Aug. 3 quotations on old crop 
wheat were as follows: fancy Montana, 
23@32c over the September price; No. 1 
hard spring, 7@23c over; No. 1 dark 
northern, choice to fancy 15@23c over, 
good to choice 9@14c over, ordinary to 
good 5@8c over; No. 1 northern, 5@7c 
over. The trading basis has been fairly 
firm. 

Based on the close, Aug. 4, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.52 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.49; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.54, No. I northern $1.51; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.50, No. 1 northern $1.47; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.47, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.44. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 1 
was $1.53144@1.77%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.534,@1.60%. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 4 at $1.634%,@1.81%, and No. 1 
northern $1.6344@1.651,. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 1 
was $1.38%,@1.51%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.31%@1.45%. No.1 amber closed Aug. 
4 at $1.4642@1.56%, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.3912@1.50%2. ‘ 

Wheat in-Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 


567 


merce on Aug. 1, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1925 1924 1923 1922 








No. 1 dark ..... 831 1,685 2,809 459 
No. 1 northern. 533 792 1,016 5 
No. 2 northern. 74 1,008 1,314 386 
ee 1,208 2,631 4,358 654 

Totals .......2,646 6,116 9,497 1,404 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Aug. 1, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 


Minneapolis... 97,657 96,214 123,102 96,515 
a ee 105,943 34,393 62,053 47,418 
Totals ..... 203,600 130,607 185,155 143,933 


AYLSWORTH JOINS GOETZMANN CO. 


George A. Aylsworth, formerly of 
Kansas City, has joined forces with A. L. 
Goetzmann, becoming vice president of 
the A. L. Goetzmann Co., Inc., grain, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Aylsworth was for 13 
years with the Moffatt Commission Co., 
Kansas City, and afterwards for four 
years with the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mr. Aylsworth played an important 
part in the development of the cash grain 
business in the Southwest. At one time 
he probably knew more millers intimately 
than any other man in his line. He has 
always taken a keen interest in wheat and 
milling. Mr. Goetzmann naturally feels 
that the acquisition of Mr. Aylsworth 
has considerably strengthened his organi- 
zation, and will enable it better to serve 
its milling customers. 


STATE LABORATORY IN OPERATION 


The new laboratory of the state rail- 
road and warehouse commission, which 
was equipped out of the grain inspection 
fund, is now in operation in Minneapolis. 
It is located in the Flour Exchange, in 
connection with the grain inspection de- 
partment. This will enable the depart- 
ment to furnish buyers of wheat with a 
certificate showing the protein content. 
A nominal charge will be made to cover 
actual cost. 


DEATH OF J. H. MC CARTHY 


James H. McCarthy, founder and 
president of McCarthy Bros. Co., grain, 
Minneapolis, died Aug. 1. He had been 
connected with the grain trade in the 
Northwest for 35 years, coming to Min- 
neapolis in 1890. Mr. McCarthy was also 
vice president of the Capitol Elevator 
Co., Duluth. His widow, two sons and 
one daughter survive him. 


NOTES 


Alfred F. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, left this week for 
a trip abroad. 

Robert Goldberg and Joseph J. Poll 
are principals in the newly incorporated 
Dutch Creek Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo. 

F. A. Stanley, Buffalo, freight traffic 
manager Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion, was in Minneapolis, Aug. 4, calling 
on millers. 

George and E. A. Guettler have turned 
over the management of the Cologne 
(Minn.) Mill Co. to Phillip Guettler & 
Sons, and have retired. 


W. K. Fraser, formerly of the city sales 
department Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, is now with the Falcon Mills 
Co., Ine., Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has laid out a miniature nine-hol- 
golf course on the lawn in front of ils 
plant for the use of employees. 

Harry Sellinger and George Silver, 
flour brokers of New York City, were in 
Minneapolis and the Northwest last week 
calling on their mill connections. 

The Aetna Grain Co. has leased the m'll 
of the late George Ledbetter, at Frank- 
lin, Minn. Chester Tetzlaff, formerly of 
Wheaton, Minn., will be manager. 

Dean Miller, Chicago representative 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, has been 
made sales manager for the company at 
Minneapolis. He is expected here Aug. 8. 

The Federal. System of Bakeries of 
the Northwest, Inc., headquarters in Min- 
neapolis, on June 29 declared a dividend 
of 50c per share on its common stock. 

E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., and B. L. Kabot, manager 
Menomonie (Wis.) Milling Co., accom- 
panied by. F. B, Chamberlain, F. B. 

namberlain Co., feed manufacturers, 


(Continued on page 583.) 
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KANSAS CITY 


Trade is of the same character as dur- 
ing the entire month of July. Sales are 
made to scattered territories and gen- 
erally in lots of less than 2,000 bbls, in- 
dicating the purchase of nothing more 
than near-by requirements, but the total 
volume of these, with the occasional 
larger orders that are placed, is consid- 
erably more than the capacity of mills. 
Large buyers, with a few exceptions, have 
not made important purchases. A sale 
of 100,000 bbls was made last week to a 
large eastern baking company, the sec- 
ond time in the past few weeks that this 
concern has made substantial bookings in 
the Southwest, but this was the only 
business of any size reported. 

Inquiries —Although buyers are con- 
sistently maintaining their price ideas at 
levels below those at which millers could 
accept business, they are constantly in 
touch with mills. On one or two days 
last week rather a large amount of flour 
sales hinged on only a moderate decline 
in the market on the following day. The 
upturn late in the week was effective in 
spiking most of this business. 

Export Trade.—Sales to Europe are 
still small, but they show a slight gain 
over the past few weeks, when demand 
from abroad was almost at a standstill. 
Clears constituted all of the business, the 
first quality selling to Holland on a basis 
of $6@6.10, bulk, Kansas City, and the 
second at $5.14, on the same basis. Sales 
of first clear to the West Indies were 
made as high as $6.60, bulk, Kansas City. 

Shipping Instructions.—If shipping in- 
structions compared in activity with cur- 
rent sales, millers would have little about 
which to complain, but specifications are 
difficult to obtain and mill operations in 
the Southwest are being steadily reduced. 
Kansas City plants reflected a loss in 
production last week of 10 per cent, fol- 
lowing a smaller one in the preceding 
period. The rate of activity is now 
sharply below that for either the five- 
or ten-year average for corresponding 
weeks, and is also 10 per cent lower than 
a year ago. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 1, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98's 
or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, 
$7.45@8.35; 95 per cent, $6.95@7.85; 
straight, $6.65@7.55; first clear, $6.05@ 
6.55; second clear, $5.55@5.95; low 
grade, $5@5.40. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1.. 151,500 102,738 68 
Previous week .. 151,500 117,951 78 
WOOF GOO ccscccs 148,500 116,383 78 
Two years ago.. 132,900 109,156 82 
Five-year average (same week).... 81 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 86 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita.and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1.. 551,310 344,272 62 
Previous week .. 551,310 359,733 65 
VOGP. BBO ccicece 505,830 367,521 72 
Two years ago... 511,830 366,089 72 
Five-year average (same week).... 72 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 76 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 10,611 bbls last week, 17,911 in 
the previous week, 24,992 a year ago and 
22,353 two years. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 24 fair, 17 quiet 
and 4 slow. 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Aug. 1: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.55@1.70, No. 2 $1.54@1.70, No. 3 $1.53 


@1.68, No. 4 $1.51@1.66; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.62@1.66, No. 2 $1.62@1.64, No. 3 
$1.60@1.63, No. 4 $1.57@1.61. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


-,. oo SS PPE TUTTLE Tere re 135 
rE ee ee reece 133 
BRP rere ere rer Tc r iT 118 
:,  mweererrrrercr reer rrrre vre rer. T 111 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ee eee, © iy 400s aewde 31,246 66 
oo, eee 45,497 96 
\.. sf errr rr. 48,164 101 
ri, -,. . £. ere 40,754 87 


GRAY SHORTS SCARCE IN SOUTHWEST 


Not enough gray shorts are available 
in the Southwest for mills to fill mixed 
car requirements, and car lots are ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. The light pro- 
duction of mills recently, plus the steady 
buying by small dealers in the South and 
Southeast, is responsible for the situa- 
tion. Large and small mills alike have 
been in the market for shorts during the 
past 10 days in an effort to satisfy this 
part-car trade. One -unusual result has 
been the receipt of shorts in Kansas City 
from Missouri mills,—ordinarily a “back- 
ward” movement. Prices, already abnor- 
mal for the season, have been strength- 
ened by the situation. 


NEW KANSAS CITY FLOUR BROKER 


Don C. Graham, who recently pur- 
chased the Durbin Brokerage Co., Kan- 
sas City, from Otis B. Durbin, arrived 
in Kansas City late last week to take 
possession of his new business. He will 
continue to.occupy the same offices as did 
the old company, at 532 Board of Trade 
Building, but the name of the business 
will probably be changed to bear simply 
the name of the owner. Logan Rownd, 
who has been associated with Mr. Durbin 
in the business for several years, will con- 
tinue with Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Graham has recently been with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
acting as traveling sales manager for it 
in the central states. Prior to that, he 
was sales manager for the H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


SMALL WHEAT DELIVERIES IN KANSAS CITY 


For the entire month of July, 109,000 
bus of wheat were delivered in Kansas 
City on July contracts. How much of 
this went to millers could not be ascer- 
tained, but clearing house officials of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade through 
whom the deliveries were made said that 
little, if any, was taken by mills, in their 
opinion. 

A belief that Kansas City millers were 
buying options, at a wide discount under 
cash grain, with the intention of taking 
delivery of the wheat and grinding it, 
has been advanced by a number of mill- 
ers in the interior Southwest. 


NOTES 


A. Berrios, flour importer, Havana, 
Cuba, is visiting mill connections in the 
Southwest: 


Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, has returned from a 
week’s eastern trip. 


Flour was the largest single contribu- 
tion to Missouri’s total of exports dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1925, the value of 
shipments from the state being $2,171,156. 


Defective wiring caused a $2,500 fire 
loss at the plant of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, last week. 
The damage was confined mostly to sacks. 


A. E. Mosier, southwestern manager 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, left 
last week on a vacation trip. He went 
first to Buffalo, and will return by water 
to northern Wisconsin, where he plans 
to spend some time fishing. 


Oklahoma millers who visited Kansas 
City last week said that 75 per cent of 
the wheat marketed with them so far this 
season had been dark hard. They esti- 
mated that about one half of the 1925 
production remains in the state, much of 
it in the possession of growers. 


“Wheat with a protein content of 11.50 
per cent is selling as high at some interior 
southwestern markets as 12.50@13 per 
cent grain is at Kansas City. Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas mills are buying 
this class of grain to offset the high pro- 
tein content of most of their receipts. 


Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, flour and grain importers, 
Amsterdam, Holland, is expected to ar- 
rive in New York early next week, and 
will probably visit millers in the South- 
west shortly thereafter. He sailed from 
Southampton, Aug. 4, on the Leviathan. 


June shipments of flour and feed from 
southwestern mills to central freight as- 
sociation’ and trunk line territory 
amounted to 694,967 bbls, compared with 
641,381 the preceding month and 751,465 
bbls in June, 1924, according to figures 
compiled by the secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League. 

Otis B. Durbin, purchasing director 
for the Purity Bakeries Corporation, has 
returned to Kansas City from a three 
weeks’ trip through the wheat fields of 
the Northwest and Canada. R. L. Naf- 
ziger, vice president of the company, is in 
the East. Headquarters of the Purity 
organization in the Southwest have been 
moved from the Nafziger Baking Co.’s 
plant to 118 West Forty-seventh Street. 


W. B. Lincoln and J. J. Wolcott have 
formed a partnership to be known as 
Wolcott & Lincoln, and will do a general 
grain commission business. Both men 
have been members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade for many years. Mr. 
Lincoln was manager of the Kansas City 
office of the Armour Grain Co. before it 
was made a part of the Grain Marketing 
Co. For the past year he has been with 
the local office of the latter concern. 


Kansas City mills during July sold 
about the samevolume of flour as in July 
of last year, or approximately 125 per 
cent of capacity. The fact that hardly 
any of this came in large lots made de- 
mand seem somewhat less active than 
normally, but the sales records of mills 
show that the so-called “active season” 
seldom develops in July. The large bak- 
ery buyers usually do not make their im- 
portant bookings until August and Sep- 
tember. 


The addition to the Wabash elevator 
in Kansas,City, plans for which were an- 
nounced recently, will not be built until 
May, 1926, according to R. W. Owens, 
division freight agent for the railroad. 
The first intention was to rush the addi- 
tion through to completion this fall, but 
this action was postponed because of the 
small Kansas wheat crop, it being felt 
that the extra space will not be needed 
this year. The Wabash elevator now has 
a capacity of 1,000,000 bus, and the addi- 
tion will be of 800,000. 


WICHITA 

Conditions are about unchanged. Mills 
are selling slightly more than capacity, 
mostly in small lots, and to southern and 
near-by territories. Export business is a 
little improved, with bookings made to 
Holland, Denmark, Porto Rico and Cuba. 
Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City, 
July 31: short patent, $8.60@8.85; 
straight, $8.10@8.35; first clear, $6.85@ 
7.15. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern. Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1.... 65,700 35,011 53 

Previous week .... 65,700 37,776 59 

Year BO .ccccccce 64,620 43,138 69 

Two years ago .... 64,620 42,843 65 
NOTES 


L. H. Powell, president Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., is in Colorado with 
Mrs. Powell and their daughters. 
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IOWA WHEAT IN DEMAND IN 
KANSAS 


A rather unusual situation de- 
veloped last week when Kansas 
City elevator operators started 
bidding 942c over the September 
option here for southwestern Iowa 
wheat. Chicago dealers, having 
the market to which southwestern 
Iowa wheat naturally moves, are 
bidding about on a parity with 
their option, making their bid un- 
der that of Kansas City. Fairly 
large quantities have been pur- 
chased by local elevators. The high 
bids by Kansas City are made pos- 
sible by a particular rate arrange- 
ment, and all the purchases are 
made on the basis of St. Louis. In 
quality the southwestern Iowa 
wheat is comparable to that raised 
in southeastern Nebraska. 











Wheat receipts in Wichita last month 
were 4,374,000 bus, compared with 7,700,- 
000 in July, 1924. Shipments were 2,818,- 
000 bus, compared with 4,800,000 a year 
ago. 

Robert Lowry, son of G. M. Lowry, 
vice president Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., and the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., is attending 
the summer camp at Culver (Ind.) Mili- 
tary Academy, where he won several hon- 
ors last year in rifle contests. 


SALINA 

The flour trade shows healthy activity, 
sales being reported excellent, with ship- 
ping instructions active. The export de- 
mand is quiet. Prices remain unchanged, 
quotations, July 30, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98's, being: short patent, $8@8.50; 
95 per cent, $7.70@7.90; straight grade, 
$7.50@7.70. 

Output of Salina mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 46,200 bbls, with comparisons, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

; PPT ETT ee 19,762 4: 
Previous week ........... 23,646 57 


NOTES 


L. G. Veatch, for several years chemist 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has 
resigned and will enter other business. 


C. M. Brown has been appointed sales 
manager for the Weber Flour Mills Co., 
and has reported for duty here. Mr. 
Brown has recently been with the Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co. He was for- 
merly in the sales organizations of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
and the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson. 


OKLAHOMA 

An increase in the average number of 
straight cars of flour sold to jobbers and 
a picking up in export orders last week 
not only gave Oklahoma mills more than 
a fair trade, but relieved some of them 
from a tight situation as regards mill- 
feeds. 

Oklahoma mills report some new busi- 
ness from continental Europe and fair 
orders from Latin America. Corre- 
spondence indicates a further increase in 
all foreign business. Small jobbers are 
the best buyers in the domestic trade, 
some withholding deliveries on contracts 
previously made and buying in small lots 
for current needs. 

Hard wheat short patent flour was 
quoted on Aug. 1 at $8.80 bbl, and soft 
wheat short patent at $9. A range of 50c 
bbl applies on both hard and soft wheat 
varieties between short patent and 
straight patent, and between straight 
patent and fancy clears. 


NOTES 

A corn mill plant recently was installed 
by the Kingfisher Mill & Elevator Co. 

The Oberst Feed Co., of which W. T. 
Oberst is president, was incorporated at 
Blytheville, Texas, recently, with $10,000 
capital stock. 

A small flour mill is being installed by 
the Abernathy Mill & Elevator Co., Tulia, 
Texas. The company is putting in one 
of the largest feed mills in the Texas pan- 
handle. 

Arthur Storms, sales manager Pioneer 
Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas, says 
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that the flour movement in southern 
Texas during the first half of the year 
compared favorably with that of the 
same period last year. He reports a 
growing business in Mexico. 

A wholesale flour and feed business is 
to be conducted by the Arkoma Milling 
& Storage Co., Fort Smith, Ark., a con- 
cern recently organized by Joseph C. 
Bond and associates. The company has 
acquired the feed mill and other property 
of the Western Grain Co. at Fort Smith 
and is remodeling the plant to put it in 
operation again early in August. 

The Tip Top Milling Co.’s flour and 
feed mill of 300 bbls capacity at Taylor, 
Texas, was sold recently by the Texas 
state banking board to W. L. Hutcheson, 
Oklahoma City mill equipment dealer, 
and the equipment is being shipped to 
Oklahoma City. The plant suspended 
operations several months ago when it 
became involved in a bank failure. 


NEBRASKA 

There was a moderate demand for flour 
last week. Most sales were for small 
lots and immediate or not more than 30 
days’ shipment. Many dealers are ex- 
pecting further declines in flour, and 
while not afraid to give limited orders, 
they hope to buy from two to four 
months ahead at much lower prices. 
Spring wheat millers are urging that 
they delay buying until the Northwest 
gets into the game. 

Nebraska wheat coming to this market 
is showing up very strong in protein, and 
baking tests give an extra fine loaf. The 
flour made from it has a strong yellow 
tinge, which it will take time or good 
bleaching to remove. 

There was a good run of new wheat to 
this market last week, and demand was 
active at excellent prices. Much of that 
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coming in is smutty, and most of it good 
protein content. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1.... 27,300 13,654 48 
Previous week .... 27,300 19,903 73 
BOOe OOD. svcnseccs 24,900 23,740 95 
Two years ago .... 23,100 17,265 74 


Leon Lestie. 


ATCHISON 

Flour sales are good, and mills report 
bookings ranging 100@300 per cent of 
capacity. Most of this business is from 
small trade, although an occasional round 
lot order is reported. The only export 
trading is in limited quantities to Latin 
America. Millers are complaining of 
poor shipping instructions, and there is 
a reduction in mill operations. Quota- 
tions, basis 98-lb cottons, Atchison, Aug. 
1: hard wheat short patent $8.35@8.55, 
straight $8.05@8.25, first clear $6.40@ 
6.50; soft wheat short patent $8.40@8.60, 
straight $8.10@8.20, first clear $7@7.20. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sei BBA. BD oc cciscccece 23,300 83 
Previous week ........... 25,800 93 
SOP BOD co ceccsccesasess Sew 101 


NOTES 
~ J. W. Blair, president Blair Milling 
Co., has returned from a three weeks’ 
vacation in Canada. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has announced that it will soon 
start construction on a new warehouse 
here, capable of holding 9,000 bbls, ad- 
joining its local mill. No enlargement 
will be made in its flour milling capacity 
this year. 








A Comprehensive Story of Bread 


‘staff of life, not alone of the 

human bedy but of all our vast 
social structure and economic system as 
well, we cannot know bread at all.” 

Developing this idea, the Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., New York City, has told, 
in its booklet, “Up From the Soil,” the 
complete story of bread from the tilling 
of the earth to the buttering of a fresh 
slice from a new loaf at the table. The 
booklet is valuable in giving a compre- 
hensive, and yet not technical, review of 
the various processes that are included, 
either directly or indirectly, in making a 
loaf of bread. 

The story concentrates on the vast ex- 
tent and importance of industrial and 
social co-operation, which are basic in 
bread making and in civilization. It 
reads, “Civilization had its birth in the 
cultivation of the soil. As it came to be 
realized that man could assure his own 
food supply by planting grain, wander- 
ing tribes ceased to depend on the pur- 
suit of game and settled down in fixed 
places. Thus the home was set up, peo- 
ple began to be aware that they had 
common interests and the foundation of 
progress was laid.” Wheat is spoken of 
as the seed of civilization. “It is essen- 
tially and literally a product of civiliza- 
tion, if not, indeed, a producer of civiliza- 
tion, for, strangely enough, wheat does 
not grow wild.” 

With the suggestion that “wheat on the 
farm is not bread on the table,” the story 
of moving the crop is briefly told, includ- 
ing mention of the birth of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and its value. 

In telling of the grinding of the wheat, 
the early methods are compared with 
modern milling. “Millers are still en- 
gaged in a busy process of research and 
experimentation in order that still better 
flour may be made, with still less waste, 
and in order that the knowledge gained 
may be made available to the baker.” 

A chapter on “The Golden Loaf” tells 
of the high quality bread turned out by 
bakers of today. “By their breads we 
may know the peoples of the earth—the 
Scotsman by his scones, the Austrian by 
his twist, the Frenchman by his long 
crusty loaf, the Italian by his huge circu- 
lar loaves and bread sticks. Each bakes 
according to the manner of his country. 
But America, too, has developed a 
bread of its own which, from the stand- 


‘U NTIL we know that bread is the 


point of American taste, is an improve- 
ment on all the rest.” The gradual im- 
provements in bakery apparatus are told 
of, and the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, with its dissemination of 
the results of the latest scientific and me- 
chanical research, is properly commend- 
ed. 

The booklet ends with such vivid para- 
graphs as these: “In tracing the story of 
bread, we have taken a roundabout trip 
of hundreds of miles, and seem to have 
returned to our starting point, namely, 
the neatly wrapped package which was 
delivered at our door an hour ago from 
a near-by grocery, in response to a tele- 
phone call... .” 

“We tear off the translucent wrapping; 
our eyes note the golden brown of the 
crust; our nostrils enjoy the fragrance of 
a freshly baked loaf. But these familiar 
sensations are now associated with a new 
feeling of respect. Yesterday, we would 
have considered it merely another loaf 
of bread; today it epitomizes for us much 
of human history and symbolizes some of 
the profoundest truths that affect so- 
ad 

“This loaf is the latest link in a chain 
that connects us with the remote past. It 
could not have come to us in its present 
form save for the myriad happenings of 
which we have taken a hurried glimpse. 
dt represents the endless pageant of hu- 
man progress marching up out of antiq- 
uity, looming larger and clearer as it 
approaches the present, and presenting 
distinct and modern features, such as 
tractors with the power of 60 horses, 
drawing their gangs of plows; harvesters 
that reap and thresh as they go through 
billowing seas of ripened wheat; thou- 
sands of loaded grain cars speeding over 
a network of railways; wheat markets, 
where the change of a fraction of a cent 
in price per bushel is immediately re- 
ported; giant grain elevators, where the 
golden streams find reservoir; mammoth 
flouring mills, that exact from each ker- 
nel its inmost riches; modern bakeries 
that, in our own day, have transformed 
bread making from the simple handicraft 
that had lingered since long before the 
time of Rome into a systematized and 
scientific manufacture; the familiar cor- 
ner grocery, to be found not far from 
every home; the convenient telephone, 
and the automobile that brings the loaf 
to our kitchen door.” 
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DEBT FUNDING ACTIVITIES 


Summer dullness, induced by the ab- 
sence of nearly all the high officials of the 
government, is about to end. The Presi- 
dent will remain at Swampscott, Mass., 
until some time in September because of 
alterations being made at the White 
House. But his chief advisors, members 
of the cabinet, are hurrying back to 
Washington. For most of them, the va- 
cation period is at an end. 

This week will see both Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
back on the job. They come at this time 
particularly because of the negotiations 
for the funding of various foreign debts. 
There arrives in the United States this 
week the Belgian debt funding commis- 
sion, composed of Baron de Cartier, Bel- 
gian ambassador to the United States, 
M. Theunis, one time premier of Bel- 
gium, M. Emile Francquie, vice governor 
of the Société Genérale de Belgique, and 
M. Cattier, head of the Banque d’Out- 
remer. A group of experts accompany 
the commissioners. 

The American debt funding commis- 
sion, of which Mr. Mellon and Mr. Hoo- 
ver are both members, will hold its first 
meeting for some time this week. Theo- 
dore Burton, congressman and a mem- 
ber of the commission, is expected to give 
a full report of conditions abroad as he 
found them. He has just returned from 
Geneva, where he was the representative 
of the United States at the recent con- 
ference. The American commissioners 
will make their plans for the negotiations 
to be opened at once with the Belgian 
commissioners. The French debt funding 
commissioners will come in September, 
and the Italian commissioners are due 
back here this month. 

It promises to be a most busy period 
for those officials who have the settle- 
ment of this problem in hand. American 
business will naturally watch with inter- 
est all of these negotiations, settlement 
of which is a necessary prelude to the 
resumption of trade with Europe on a 
large basis. 


JARDINE CONSIDERS CHICAGO'S ACTION 


While he has nothing to do with the 
debt funding problems, William M. Jar- 
dine, Secretary of Agriculture, is an- 
other of the cabinet officers who is back 
on the job in Washington. He has not 
yet made his trip to Swampscott to make 
his report of observations made on the 
western trip. It is expected that he will 
visit the White Court within the next 10 
days. 

In the meantime, the secretary is con- 
sidering seriously the recent action of the 


Chicago Board of Trade directors in re- . 


fusing to put into operation a clearing 
house system such as is now being op- 
erated in the grain exchanges at Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City. This was one of 
the suggestions made by the secretary as 
a way to prevent such violent price fluc- 
tuations as prevailed last winter. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
completed its inquiry into what the sec- 
retary charges was actual grain gam- 
bling, but the results will not be made 
public for some time. The secretary has 
reiterated his determination to let the 
Chicago Board of Trade clean house itself 
before the government makes any move. 
One thing is as certain as night follows 
the day. If something is not done at 
Chicago along these lines, there will be 
a bad time for the exchange when Con- 
gress meets. 

The secretary would like to avoid that. 
He holds that the less congressional agi- 
tation there is, the better it will be for 
all concerned, but the only way to avoid 
that will be for the Chicago Board of 
Trade members to take steps themselves 
to clear the atmosphere. If they do not, 
the Department of Agriculture, and that 
of course means the Coolidge administra- 


tion, will have to take a hand in the situ- 
ation. 


GOOD REPORTS OF THE CROPS 


Every one who returns to Washington 
from tours of the West reports the preva- 
lence of splendid crops. Dr. Hubert 
Work, Secretary of the Interior, is the 
latest to come back here with glowing 
reports of the crop situation. He has re- 
cently made a trip through all of the dis- 
tricts where the government is interested 
in irrigation projects, and traveled many 
thousands of miles. The wheat crop in 
some parts of Montana will surpass all 
expectations, he says. 


WHEAT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION PROSPERS 


The Department of Agriculture calls 
attention to the financial statement of the 
North Dakota Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, issued as of the close of business 
on June 30, 1925. The statement shows 
operating reserves of $157,894, represent- 
ing accumulations made while handling 
the crops of 1922, 1923, and 1924. Among 
the listed assets of the associations were 
three Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
seats and one on the Grand Forks ter- 
minals. The cash in bank was nearly suf- 
ficient to meet the final payment on the 
1924 pool. 

GREECE REDUCES DUTY ON FLOUR 

The ratio for the payment of customs 
duties on wheat flour imported into 
Greece has been reduced to five paper 
drachmas to one gold drachma (formerly 
6.50 to 1), according to a notice received 
by the Department of Commerce from the 
acting commercial attaché at Athens. 

GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION WARNED 

The Federal Trade Commission, which 
has not been very active of late, has is- 
sued an order against the North Dakota 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Grand 
Forks, N. D., requiring that organization 
to discontinue certain practices which it 
deems to be unfair competition. The as- 
sociation is an unincorporated organiza- 
tion of almost all the exclusively whole- 
sale grocers operating in North Dakota. 
The commission charges that the associa- 
tion officers and members were trying to 
fix prices, and were preventing manu- 
facturers from selling direct to the re- 
tailers. 

THE FREIGHT RATE HEARING 

There is considerable interest evinced 
here in the railroad rate structure hear- 
ing to be conducted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Chicago, start- 
ing on Sept. 8. The western rate situa- 
tion has come to the fore, western roads 
having asked for increased freight rates. 
The commission intends to inquire thor- 
oughly into the rate situation as affecting 
agricultural products, particularly those 
affected by depression. ‘This latter phase 
of the inquiry is in line with congressional 
instructions as set forth in the Hoch- 
Smith resolution passed at the last ses- 
sion. 

The proposed inquiry is likely to last 
for many months, which means that west- 
ern roads will not get much relief for 
some time. 

GALVESTON’S ELEVATOR CAPACITY 

New Orveans, La.—Galveston’s eleva- 
tor capacity is now as follows: Elevator 
A, 1,500,000 bus, can load direct from ele- 
vator to vessel in slip on each side or on 
channel end; Elevator B, 2,000,000 bus, 
has grain conveyors to vessels; Texas 
Star Flour Mills elevator, 500,000 bus, 
has grain conveyors to vessels; Sunset 
elevator, 1,000,000 bus, is of concrete, 
fireproof throughout, and equipped with 
the latest handling devices. ‘This eleva- 
tor has grain conveyors to vessels. Bulk 
grain is loaded direct from elevators to 
the holds of vessels. A single deck steam- 
er of 5,000 tons can be loaded in bulk and 
trimmed ready for sea in about a day 
and a half. 
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CHICAGO 

Conditions in the local flour market 
show little change, buyers only purchas- 
ing when absolutely necessary. They still 
look for lower levels, and with the July 
option out of the way they believe there 
will be soft spots to load up on. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—New crop of- 
ferings are more numerous, but buyers 
display very little interest. They feel 
that prices being asked by mills are much 
too high, and that more attractive levels 
will be reached. Most mills are quoting 
new crop around 25c bbl lower than old, 
with a few offering it 30@40c less. Old 
crop flour sales consist of scattered car 
lots covering immediate requirements of 
users. 

Hard Winter Flour——Conditions re- 
main unchanged. Occasional sales of car 
lots to 500 bbls are reported by local 
dealers, but no one seems willing to make 
substantial purchases. The general im- 
pression is that stocks in this market are 
rather light, and that buyers are waiting 
for a break. 

Soft Winter Flour.—This seems to be 
in better demand than other varieties, al- 
though it is not active for this time of 
year. However, there have been some 
fair-sized sales reported to cracker bak- 
ers. Bookings of 250 to 3,000 bbls were 
made by local mill representatives last 
week, but the larger sales were few. As 
a rule, prices are considered rather high, 
and buyers seem satisfied to take on only 
enough for near-by needs. 

Rye Flour.—New business consists of 
scattered car lot sales to jobbers and 
bakers. A few mills are beginning to 
quote new crop around 25c under old, but 
no sales are reported. However, it is said 
that these mills expect to cover the trade 
very thoroughly during the next few 
weeks, and doubtlessly a considerable 
quantity of new flour will be booked. 
The local output last week totaled 7,000 
bbls, against 6,000 in the preceding week. 
White was quoted, Aug. 1, at $5@5.40 
bbl, jute, medium $4.80@5.20, and dark 
$4.40@4.75. 

Durum.—Conditions remain practical- 
ly unchanged, and sales are very meager. 
No improvement is looked for until the 
new crop comes on the market, and until 
prices show some decline. Shipping di- 
rections are fair. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, Aug. 1, at 442,@4%c lb, bulk; No. 
8 semolina, 4%.@4%c; fancy durum pat- 
ent, 44%4@4%ce. 

Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Aug. 1: spring top 
patent $8.20@8.85 bbl, standard patent 
$7.85@8.55, first clear $7.10@7.50, second 
clear $4.30@4.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.75@8.35, 95 per cent patent $7.40 
@7.95, straight $7.25@7.80, first clear 
$6.40@6.90; soft winter short patent 
$7.50@8.25, standard patent $7.25@7.85, 
straight $7.10@7.60, first clear $6.50@ 
6.95. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1..... 40,000 33,000 82 
Previous week .... 40,000 36,000 90 
Year ago ......... 40,000 37,000 92 
Two years ago .... 40,000 28,000 70 


CASH WHEAT 


A feature of the local market was the 
drop in premiums, due to increased offer- 
ings. Receipts for the week totaled 2,213 
cars, against 1,443 the previous week, 
and 1,646 a year ago. On a few days 
cash demand lagged, but toward the week 
end all mill buyers were in the market for 
large quantities of red and hard winter 
wheat. The quality of wheat coming in 
is very good, and mill buyers are taking 
nearly everything offered. Elevator buy- 


ers were also in the market, apparently 
after wheat for shipment, sales for which 
totaled 215,000 bus. 

‘On Aug. 1 Nos. 1 and 2 red were of- 
fered around 7c over September; Nos. 1 
and 2 hard about 8@4c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.6542@1.66, 
No. 2 red $1.6442@1.654%, No. 3 red 


$1.63144@1.64; No. 1 hard $1.6314@1.64, * 


No. 2 hard $1.68@1.64, No. 3 hard $1.5812 
@1.604%; No. 1 dark northern $1.6742@ 
1.8512, No. 2 dark $1.6314@1.80%, No. 1 
northern $1.6312@1.77%2. 
CASH RYE 

Receipts of rye are still very light. 
They totaled 14 cars, against two in the 
previous week, and 30 a year ago. The 
moderate offerings were disposed of 
without much trouble, but demand was 
not active. No. 2 was quoted around 
98c bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMEN'S 

Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Aug. 1, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bblis..... 246 272 178 171 

Wheat, bus.... 3,649 2,518 605 802 

Corn, bus...... 1,042 1,873 781 888 

Oats, bus...... 1,969 1,024 1,366 416 

Rye, bus....... 13 587 81 41 

Barley, bus.... 275 77 44 43 
NOTES 


E. J. Zirnheld, Zirnheld Flour Co., St. 
Louis, was in this market recently. 

Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, visited Chicago 
headquarters last week. 

Cloyd Loughry, re ag Bros. Milling 
& Grain Co., Monticello, Ind., called on 
the trade here last week. 

P. P. Croarkin, Chicago flour broker, 
has returned from a 10-day motor trip 
through Illinois and Missouri. 

S. P. Elliott, general manager Sperry 
Flour Mills Co., San Francisco, spent 
several days in this market recently. 

R. Goerz, Goerz Flour Mills Co., New- 
ton, Kansas, stopped in Chicago on his 
return from a trip to central states mar- 
kets. 

E. D. Weiss, Palmer Flour Co., Chica- 
go, left for St. Louis July 28, where he 
had been called by the death of his 
mother. 

Two memberships on the Chicago 
Board of Trade sold July 28 at $8,300 
each, net, an advance of $100 over the 
last previous sale. 

O. E. M. Keller, manager manufac- 
tured feed department, J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a vaca- 
tion in Wisconsin. 

F. G. Atkinson, vice president, and D. 
D. Davis, secretary, Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the company’s 
Chicago offices last week. 

V. C. Ward, head of specialty depart- 
ment, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited 
the Chicago branch recently on his re- 
turn from an eastern trip. 

J. M. Blair, Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., spent several days in Chicago 
last week visiting the company’s local 
broker, the Curry-Linihan Co. 

G. R. Armstrong, Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago, is now stationed at 
Nashville, Tenn., and will have charge of 
that territory for this company. 

H. O. Blackwood, president Ford Flour 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., which recently pur- 
chased one of the plants of the Liberty 
Mills, spent a few days in this market 
last week looking over the grain situation. 

J. Harris Carr, secretary-treasurer 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
left for the mill on July 27 after having 
spent several days in this market and 
visiting the local representative, the 
Curry-Linihan Co. 


Charles H. Meyer, Chicago flour bro- 
ker, who has moved his office to 546 West 
Washington Boulevard, recently ar- 
ranged with the Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, Kansas, to handle its ac- 
count in this market. 

L. J. Weitzman, Weitzman Milling Co., 
Chicago, who was injured in an automo- 
bile accident on July 12, is recovering 
rapidly. He has been able to leave the 
hospital at Miami, Fla., and is expected 
in Chicago this week. 

Frank B. Rice, Miami, Fla., formerly 
vice president and general manager Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, arrived 
in this city last week. He called at the 
Federation office, and is busy visiting his 
many friends in the trade. 

Issa Tanimura, special food commis- 
sioner, Tokyo, Japan, called on A. P. 
Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation, July 31. Mr. Tanimura is 
touring this country, looking over the 
general food situation. 

Ernest G. Dahl, Chicago flour dealer, 
will leave Aug. 12 for Red Wing, Minn., 
to visit the La Grange Mills, and to at- 
tend a reunion of a company of the 
Thirteenth Minnesota Spanish war vet- 
erans. Mr. Dahl will visit Minneapolis 
before returning home. 

G. G. Jones, president Knollenberg 
Milling Co., Quincy, Ill., writes that re- 
modeling of this concern’s mill is nearly 
completed. A test run will be made this 
week and, with the new equipment and 
increased capacity, Mr. Jones feels con- 
fident that it will be able to produce the 
highest quality soft wheat flour. 


R. M. Crommelin, general manager 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, 
called at this office Aug. 1. He expects 
to visit in this market for a few days, 
and will then leave for an extended trip 
to all the principal eastern markets. 
While in Chicago Mr. Crommelin con- 
ferred with C. B. Stout, Dixie Portland 
Flour Mills, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, accompanied 
by Mrs. Eckhart, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. Allen Clements 
and Mr. and Mrs. Le Roy Goddard, left 
July 31 to be the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheeler on their yacht on a cruise 
around the Thousand Islands. Following 
this the party will be the guests of Mr. 
De Frees on his yacht for a trip down 
the Atlantic Coast. 


Joseph Coulton, a director of Thomas 
Coulton, Ltd., conducting a large bakery 
at Ormskirk, Eng., called at this office 
July 27. He arrived in Canada July 3, 
and during the past few weeks has visited 
many of the large bakeries and mills in 
Canada and the United States. While 
in this city Mr. Coulton called at the 
American Institute of Baking, and was 
greatly impressed by the work being done 
there. He went from here to New York, 
whence he sailed for Liverpool on Aug. 1. 


At the headquarters of the American 
Bakers’ Association, Chicago, a meeting 
will be held on Aug. 12 of the convention 
committees of the bakers’ association, the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the executive and management 
committees of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation and a number of the chairmen 
of the committees handling the coming 
convention at Buffalo. At that time the 
general program and plans for the con- 
vention and exhibition will be definitely 
concluded. 





MILWAUKEE 


The call for flour still shows lack of 
confidence in values. Demand has broad- 
ened somewhat, indicating that needs are 
growing with the gradual exhaustion of 
supplies of old crop, but individual pur- 
chases are below recent averages. Pro- 
duction is gaining slightly, with shipping 
directions moderately free. 

Sales of spring patent average well 
between fancy and bakers patents. 
While there is active inquiry for new 
crop, trading has not reached a fair 
basis of value. Mills are offering little, 
if anything, and bids, when made, elicit 
no interest because of the low level 
named. Prices for current shipment 
were 20@25c bbl higher last week. Nom- 
inal quotations, Aug. 1: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $9.05@9.40 bbl, 
straight $8.40@8.95, first clear $7.15@ 
7.50, and second clear $4.90@5.20, in 98- 
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Speculation in Chicago? 


Cuicaoo, Irt.—Buying- by shorts 
of July wheat boosted prices 9c on 
July 31, that option closing at 
$1.66 bu. Since July 27 prices have 
advanced 15%c, while September 
and December only showed a net 
gain of %c and %c, respectively. 

A certain dealer was credited 
with selling 1,000,000 bus wheat 
around top prices on July 31, and 
he is reported to have paid for 
2,300,000 bus delivered him on con- 
tracts. Deliveries on the last 
day of July totaled 2,030,000 bus, 
making 4,877,000 for the month. | 
It has been generally known that 
there were heavy short interests in 
July wheat, and that the largest 
were eastern and milling interests. 
There were defaults of 95,000 bus, 
of which 75,000 were by the Nye & 
Jenks Grain Co., and 20,000 by J. | 
F. Barrett. | 





Frank L. Carey, president Nye | 
& Jenks Grain Co., stated that his | 
concern defaulted on 75,000 bus | 
of July wheat for a customer who 
refused to permit them to buy it in. | 
He said his concern’s trades were 
taken care of. Mr. Carey, who is 
president of the Board of Trade, 
announced that a committee will 
be appointed to fix a settling price 
for the defaults on July wheat. Dr. 
J. W. T. Duvel, grain futures ad- 
ministrator, issued a call for a 
complete report on trades in July 
wheat, but said this was usually 
done at the end of each delivery 
month. There have been some 
rumors of an attempted corner of 
July wheat, but traders declared 
that there was no period during 
the last day of the month when 
July and cash wheat was not avail- 
able in large quantities, and that 
there was no ground for the suspi- 
cion of a corner. 











= cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
ee. 

Established trade is alone in the mar- 
ket for Kansas patents, but demand is 
still limited, and a fresh advance in 
prices has checked a moderate buying 
movement. Local mills sold considerably 
more winter wheat flour than spring, but 
they regard the trade as hardly of satis- 
factory proportions. Prices are higher, 
but are barely steady. Nominal quota- 
tions, Aug. 1: fancy brands hard winter 
wheat patent $8.35@8.75 bbl, straight 
$7.95@8.45, and first clear $6.85@7.15, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Buyers and sellers of rye flour have 
trouble getting together, with the result 
that business is of limited proportions. 
By this time in previous years, much 
had been sold for distant as well as 
near-by delivery. The supply of old rye 
flour has become very limited in the case 
of most mills in this territory. The un- 
certainty surrounding the new crop basis 
is restricting offers and inquiries. Most 
of the business now passing is through 
jobbers’ hands. Nominal quotations, 
Aug. 1: fancy patent $5.45@5.60 bbl, 
pure white $5.35@5.45, straight $5.15@ 
5.25, pure dark $4.65@4.85, and ordinary 
dark $4.60@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1..... 12,000 7,400 62 
Previous week .... 12,000 7,200 60 
WOOP GOR ws cresccs 12,000 3,800 32 
Two years ago.... 16,000 5,500 34 
Three years ago... 16,000 1,600 10 
Four years ago.... 24,000 3,720 15 
Five years ago.... 24,000 9,300 39 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Aug. 1, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

-—Receipts— a 


1925 1924 25 1924 
Flour, bbls... 55,650 47,950 ..... 9,820 
Wheat, bus.. 267,400 86,800 305,974 119,049 
Corn, bus.... 108,040 290,080 17,575 190,557 


Oats, bus.... 398,250 134,200 70,550 92,975 
Barley, bus.. 207,360 70,400 4,860 23,700 
Rye, bus..... 2,830 38,205 1,510 10,260 
Feed, tons... 990 1,170 3,990 5,350 

In the cash grain market, premiums 
were reduced for all descriptions, al- 
though wheat made a late recovery and 
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new barley was strong under a good de- 
mand. Wheat advanced 2@4c last week, 
with rye firmly held, barley unchanged, 
corn easy to 2c lower, and oats down 3c. 
Receipts reflect the active movement of 
new crop. Closing quotations, —_ 1: 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat $1.68 
@1.75 bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.56@1.57, 
No. 1 red winter $1.59@1.60, No. 1 dur- 
um $1.49@1.51; No. 2 rye, 96@97c; No. 
3 white oats, 4144@41'2c; malting barley 
80@86c, pearling 86@87c. 
NOTES 


Dewey Hales, Hales Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, is back at his desk after a three 
weeks’ tour with Mrs. Hales in the West, 
via Yellowstone Park. 

Headquarters of the Lewison & Ed- 
wards Co., wheat merchant, La Crosse, 
Wis., have been transferred from 601 
Main Street to 2134 Market Street. 


The Milwaukee branch office of the 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis, is 
now located at 207 Mitchell Building, 
annex of the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, to gain much needed room. 


A. H. Trettin, secretary-treasurer La 
Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, has 
returned from an extended trip to the 
Far West, going by way of the Canadian 
Rockies and returning through the grain 
belt. 

The Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, has opened a branch office at 
Minneapolis, to handle the merchandising 
business of its elevators at Red Wing 
and Winona, with Kurt Kanowsky, of 
Milwaukee, as manager. 

The Merrill (Wis.) Flour & Feed 
Store has been sold by the Lincoln Mill 
Co. to the Merrill Elevator Co., which 
took possession Aug. 1. The Lincoln 
Mill will continue to serve its customers 
from its mill and warehouse. 

A. O. Andérson, Shawano, Wis., has 
organized the Shawano Flour & Feed 
Co., to establish a flour and feed mill 
for custom grinding. A full line of flour 
and feed will be carried on a jobbing 
basis as well. M. A. Peterson is asso- 
ciated in the new enterprise. 


Joseph W. Pinzer, secretary Wiscon- 
sin Association of Master Bakers, is ad- 
vising members that the annual conven- 
tion will be held Oct. 5-7 at Madison, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Lorraine. 
The executive committee met at Madison 
two weeks ago to complete arrangements. 


William G. Slugg, formerly with the 
sales department Washburn Crosby Co., 
and more recently with the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., has resigned to engage 
in the flour and feed brokerage business 
in Milwaukee, with offices in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. He will 
cover Wisconsin territory for the Red- 
field (S. D.) Co-operative Mills, and 
handle numerous other accounts. 

L. E. Meyer. 


GOOD BARLEY MALT MARKETS 
IN BRAZIL AND BELGIUM 


Brazil offers an exceedingly good mar- 
ket for the sale of malt, according to the 
assistant trade commissioner of Rio de 
Janeiro. Very little barley is produced 
in Brazil and only small quantities of this 
are devoted to the making of malt, so 
that the demand must be almost entirely 
satisfied by imports. 

Most of the present imports come from 
the United States, but there is some 
competition from Czechoslovakia. The 
Czechoslovakian malt is now quoted at a 
price considerably above that of the 
American product. 

The types of malt mostly in demand 
are fancy and standard, the former being 
generally used by the larger breweries 
and the latter grade being most in de- 
mand by those making a cheaper grade 
of beer. Prices are always quoted in dol- 
lars, c.if., Rio de Janeiro. Terms of 
payment are generally 120 days from 
date with no interest. The import duty, 
port tax, and additional charges for bro- 
kerage, etc., amount to about Ic Ib. 

The most eee: way to enter the 
Belgian market with barley malt is to 
have an nt-broker on the Antwerp 
market. principal competition in 
this market is with the Belgian product, 
but some malt is also imported from 
France, Bohemia, and Poland. Import- 
ed barley malt is sold c.i.f., payment 
against documents on arrival, three days’ 
sight. The usual brokerage is 1 per cent. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Mills report an active flour demand 
from practically all territories. Some mills 
are undoubtedly making very long term 
bookings, but generally the trade is not 
interested in excess of its immediate re- 
quirements. Shipping instructions are 
fairly satisfactory. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—A steady demand 
is noticeable from the South, and busi- 
ness there is very satisfactory. Shipping 
instructions are fair and will probably 
continue so, as stocks are low. Not much 
business is being booked on long term 
contracts, as buyers apparently do not 
have much confidence in the market. 

Hard Wheat Flour.— Reports are 
heard of some bakers booking large vol- 
umes, but in the main this class of trade 
is holding back. Stocks are very low, 

however, and shipping instructions are 
often given with the order. 

Export Trade.—Very little flour is be- 
ing sold for export, and hardly any of 
the higher grades are moving in this di- 
rection. Some straights and clears are 
being sold to South America, and this is 
providing the main export outlet. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 1: soft 
winter short patent $8.40@8.60, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.50@8, first 
clear $6.75@7; hard winter short patent 
$7.75@8.25, straight $7.20@7.60, first 
clear $6.20@6.60; spring first patent 
$8.50@8.75, standard patent $8@8.40, 
first clear $7.20@7.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Output, Pct. of 
bbls activity 
41 


Subp BE-AGE. 2 ncccciccese 26,600 

Previous week ........... 27,800 43 
SORE GOD cocci ceccccccces 28,100 44 
Two years ago .........+- 33,600 67 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sale Baha, D oo vcs voices 46,200 53 
Previous week .........-+- 44,200 50 
BOF A ces ccisscvsccess 44,500 51 
TWe PORTS GOO on ccrccccces 53,300 69 


WHEAT 


Early, best grades of soft winter wheat 
sold at fairly steady prices last week, 
buyers selecting the good, dry wheat. of 
soft character while generally discrimi- 
nating against samples showing as much 
as 14 per cent moisture content. Good 
milling qualities were bought 1@2c 
cheaper. Demand, generally, was much 
quieter; some buyers most active recent- 
ly were either out of the market or buy- 
ing very sparingly. No.1 and No. 2 hard 
wheat sold mainly at steady prices. Sales 
were mostly to mills, few shipping orders 
being received. Receipts were 1,664 
cars, against 1,525 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Aug. 1: No. 1 red $1.64424@ 
1.65, No. 2 red $1.62@1.65, No. 3 red 
$1.59@1.62, No. 4 red $1.58; No. 1 hard 
$1.5412@1.55%, No. 2 hard $1.54@1.55%, 
No. 3 hard $1.58@1.54. 

NOTES 

L. J. Flannigan, Mayflower Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., recently spent several days 
in St. Louis. 

A. L. Jacobson, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, was in St. Louis on 
business last week. 

The offices of the Stevens Engineering 
& Construction Co. have been moved to 
Seventh and Market streets. 

H. P. Bell, general representative Colo- 
rado Mill & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., 
visited J. O. Morrissey & Co., St. Louis, 
last week. 

The executive committee of the Mis- 
souri Master Bakers’ Association held a 
successful meeting in St. Louis last week. 
Plans are being made for the annual con- 
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vention, which will be held in St. Joseph 
in the fall. 


According to Henry Hoermann, chief 
flour inspector for the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, 4,800 bbls flour were 
inspected in this market during July. 
Stocks on hand Aug. 1 totaled 52,440 bbls, 
compared with 41,020 on July 1 and 63,- 
700 on Aug. 1, 1924. 


A decision that the Secretary of War 
rightfully should be permitted to seize 
the fleet of barges which Edward F. 
Goltra is operating on the Mississippi 
River, but withholding authority for him 
so to do until the Supreme Court of the 
United States can pass upon the dispute, 
was handed down last week by the United 
States circuit court of appeals. 


MEMPHIS 


Limited flour inquiry was reported last 
week, but sales for July made a satis- 
factory aggregate. Distributors take 
only enough to keep stocks sufficient for 
filling orders promptly, and the consum- 
er is not sure enough of the cotton output 
to indulge in free buying. Apparently 
there is not much expectation of lower 
prices, and little fear of them going high- 
er. The comparative stability of the 
wheat market has helped the belief that 
current flour prices are likely to continue 
for some time. Further favorable rains 
have bettered crop prospects and stimu- 
lated the expectation of satisfactory busi- 
ness later. First bales of new cotton are 
being received two weeks earlier than 
usual, and the ruling prices suggest that 
this territory should be in excellent shape 
financially. 

Quotations last week varied but little, 
many mills not altering their prices. 
Best soft winter short patents were quot- 
ed on Aug. 1 at $9@9.60, and standard 
patents at $8@8.50. Blenders filled their 
orders at around $8. Hard winter short 
patents ranged $8.25@8.75, and standard 
patents $7.50@8. 

NOTES 


H. K. Dulle, Dulle-Meyer Mill Co., 
Sherman, Mo., was a recent visitor to the 
trade. 

Mr. Halsey, Holden (Mo.) Elevator 
Co., called at the offices of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co. last week. 

H. S. Fulcher, Fulcher Co., was at the 
home plant of the Majestic Milling Co., 
Aurora, Mo., last week en route home 
from a vacation. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Local flour demand continues quiet, 
but export trade is fair. Notwithstand- 
ing optimistic reports of the crops, buy- 
ers continue their hand-to-mouth policy, 
and very few sales that would create in- 
terest in a more normal period are re- 
corded. 

Flour prices in New Orleans on July 


--—Winter—. 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.25 $8.10 $9.25 
95 per cent ....... 8.95 7.90 8.50 
100 per cent ...... 8.55 7.70 8.10 
GE cccerécrscccce eves 7.50 7.70 
First clear ....... seme 7.20 7.50 
Second clear ..... 6.50 6.60 


Semolina, 5%c Ib; corn flour, $2.15. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
from this port during the week ended 
July 30 amounted to 21,773 200-lb bags, 
according to figures submitted by six of 
the leading steamship lines here that 
serve the tropics. The destinations and 
amounts follow: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,000 
bags; Colon, 500; San Jose, 1,000; La 
Guayra, 208; Panama City, 50; Guaya- 
quil, 750; Punta Arenas, 225; Tumaco, 
100; Guatemala City, 300; Tela, 600. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice) : Cienfuegos, 300; Vera Cruz, 2,500, 
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Ward Line: Havana, 1,600; Matanzas, 
800; Nuevitas, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,000. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
1,800. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,600. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reports having inspected 411,875 
bus wheat thus far this month for ship- 
ment oversea. Elevator stocks on July 
80 were: wheat, 115,000 bus; corn, 64,000; 
oats, 38,000. 

A total of 86,029 bags flour, 148,189 bus 
wheat and 1,926 bags feed was exported 
through New Orleans during the past 
week, according to the manifests filed at 
the custom house. Details follow: 








Destination— Flour Wheat Feed 
Amsterdam ......... nt  s66a6 aaaae 
| ee 500 rie «wanes 
DD ccacsecee 600 <4 ‘ ee 
eee De cine “aavas 
CRMAROCT oc cccccccces 225 deeed alee 
re 525 Taerr ry 
SE Gkb 660408600006 Be these awsier 
Fort de France ...... Re Séese. caedu 
0 ee 300 ‘ersm sattace 
Sr MY ganon “wemdig 
Guatemala City ..... ar ¢eek¢ peve0 
EE: 6s ae 6 om as Pe tteawe seee 
DT ‘¢tvnnsecaee 2,600 32,000 ..... 
Havana ... 300 1,175 
Kingston ... 751 
La Ceiba § ‘ , baa vs 
Em Goleman ......ses. DO weed sabes 
eee 1,050 
EEE bo wecececncs 1,625 
Panama City ........ 50 
Paramaribo ..... - St ivekee asaan 
Pointe-Aa-Pitre ... 950 
Port au Prince ...... 3,200 be eae 
POC TAMOR ...cccses MP “aaeds Sours 
PONS WOO vcccvecces an tthes evans 
WOWe SOURED cc ccceces et «cease «ese 
EEE. on W000 6068-64 se 7,695 estes 
Puerto Mexico ...... rere 
Punta Arenas ....... a ¢sees 
Rotterdam .......... 30,160 80,000 
i! Son 6wk ¢ 0.49 o 6s a 86 646-48 
ON RA ee ae 
CO ae 
OS Peres eee 
ree a °Seete sate 
Villahermosa ........ eee err 
— 2 rere 200 Ee ere 
indo.) 680.0 00.0% 66:8 a -exnee oaass 
Dn 65540006 0 K¢0N% ee en 

ME ks cctnseesacs 86,029 148,189 1,926 


Activity was shown last week in new 
rice, both rough and clean. Early Pro- 
lific was sold at $6.56 bbl, while some 
Edith brought $6.26 and Lady Wright 
$6.16. Demand for old crop rice was 
still strong on the basis of 7/4,@7%c for 
fancy blue rose. The futures market 
was more active. Price bids advanced 
1@12 points. The following figures were 
posted at the Board of Trade on July 30: 

Rough, Clean, 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to July 30 ........ 962,200 770,685 
Same period, 1924 . - 663,029 785,587 

Sales— 

Season to July 30 ........ 557,121 1,233,804 
Same period, 1924 ........ 50,421 469,135 


NOTES 


H. C. Eustis, J. S. Waterman & Co., is 
at Pass Christian, Miss., on a vacation. 

A gain of 14 per cent in numbers of 
vessels and 13 per cent in tonnage in en- 
trances and clearances for the first half 
of 1925, compared with port activities a 
year ago, was noted by the Association of 
Commerce for the port of New Orleans. 

R. A. Surrivan. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS TO 
HAVE SPECIAL TO BUFFALO 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Horace W. Crider, 
president Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, who has been appointed 
transportation manager for western 
Pennsylvania for the American Bakers’ 
Association convention, has chartered 
two Pullman cars and made a tentative 
reservation for two more on account of 
the large number of inquiries that are 
being made by bakers and others who in- 
tend to attend the convention. Mr. 
Crider urges that early reservations be 
made, so that desirable quarters on the 
western Pennsylvania bakers’ special be 
obtained. His address is Homestead 
Baking Co., Homestead, Pa. The special 
will leave Pittsburgh Sept. 13 at 11:05 
p.m., eastern standard time, with a stop 
at East Liberty 10 minutes later. Mr. 
Crider has stated that the turnout from 
western Pennsylvania and vicinity will 
be very large. 





The area sown to oats in Czechoslo- 
vakia is 2,069,000 acres, compared with 
2,090,000 harvested in 1924. The acreage 
of oats in Bulgaria is estimated as 395,- 
000, compared with 373,000 harvested last 
year. 
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The Business End of an Ocean Liner 


EW, if any, of the great mass of the traveling 

public who go down to the sea in ships ever give 

much thought to the intricate details of operating 
a big ship, all of which go a long way toward making 
their trip safe, comfortable and enjoyable. They are 
cognizant of the romance and glory of the sea, but 
ignorant of the fascination of operating a big ship and 
the romantic career of some of those who help in its 
working. Dashing over bounding billows, cutting 
swiftly through calm sunlit or moonlit seas or experi- 
encing the many other pleasures of an ocean voyage, 
may perhaps dim their appreciation of the value of the 
fundamental things which actually add so much toward 
the realization of the natural splendors of an ocean 
voyage, and without careful consideration of which by 
the officials of the ship no trip would be-comfortable 
and few safe. 

A metropolitan hotel de luxe has its intricacies of 
operation, but it is anchored to a firm foundation and 
its management is able to bring to it, at almost a 
moment’s notice, any assistance that a sudden emer- 
gency may make necessary, while a fast ocean liner— 
larger than many of these hotels—furnishes the same 
service while crossing 3,000 miles of water, and must 
therefore carry whatever it needs to meet any con- 
tingency which may arise. 

Most of us have been 
properly impressed by the 
modern hotel which occu- 
pies a whole city square, 
extends 20 stories in the 
air and may have as many 
as 2,000 bedrooms and 
2,000 baths. It represents 
an investment of anywhere 
from $3,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000, and its management is 
a business undertaking of 
the first magnitude. 

Yet the building and 
operating of a great hotel 
is simple by comparison 
with the construction and 
management of a_ great 
ocean liner. A hotel stays 
in one place; its operation 
is a fixed problem. The 
liner, on the other hand, is 
constantly on the move. It 
enters foreign ports on 
every voyage, where busi- 
ness conditions are differ- 
ent from those in its home 
port, and its management 
is one of the most complex 
business undertakings of 
modern times. Its cost is 
greater than that of the 
modern hotel. 


[Tt IS difficult for the 
landsman to conceive the 
size of the giant ocean 
liner. A 20-story hotel 
may be 300 feet high, but 
if it were laid on its side 
alongside an ocean liner 
like the Majestic it would 
represent about one third 
ef the steamship’s length. 
The Majestic is as large in 
its cubic content as 400 
eight-room suburban houses, or 800 four-room city 
flats. The ship weighs 64,000 tons. Its length is 956 
ft, its breadth 100 ft, and its depth from the upper 
deck to the keel 102 ft. It carries a crew of 1,100 
men, and has accommodation for 4,100 passengers. 

While the management of a great floating cara- 
vansary like this is similar in many respects to that 
of a hotel, it is not at all along the same lines. To 
begin with, the steamship has accommodation for three 
classes of passengers, and each class must be catered to 
separately. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president International Mercan- 
tile Marine Co., at an annual meeting of the company 
held recently, summarized the character of the ocean 
liner in reply to a question put to him by a stockholder. 

“The modern liner,” he said, “is like three hotels 
with a commercial warehouse combined, all under one 
management. You have first, second and third class 
quarters, and the warehouse is the hold where the 
freight is carried. If any one of these departments 
fails to do the amount of business for which it is de- 
signed, you have difficulty in making a proper showing 
for the whole in the way of earnings.” 

The management of this complex institution is of 
course vested first in the commander. He has complete 
control of every department of the ship. Primarily 
he is a navigator, and his first business is the taking 
of his ship safely from port to port, maintaining sched- 
ules and minimizing as much as possible by his skill 
and judgment the many dangers of the sea. In these 
days, with the multitude of scientific aids to naviga- 
tion, these dangers are not so great as they were in 
earlier times. The master of a ship, nevertheless, 
must be an accomplished navigator, scientist and busi- 


The S.S. Majestic, of the White Star Line, Against the 


ness man to pilot across the ocean on a railroad sched- 
ule of regularity, voyage after voyage, and without 
regard to varying weather conditions, this complicated 
mass of machinery. 

Captain George R. Metcalfe, commander of the 
Majestic, may be cited as an ideal master of a great 
liner. He came from the ranks, having learned his 
first lessons as a seaman in sailing vessels. Passing 
through all grades as an officer, he arrived at the 
supreme distinction, for a sailor, of command of the 
world’s largest ship, at the age of 53. Captain Met- 
calfe strikes one as self-contained and calm at all 
times. He understands every detail in the management 
of his ship, and not a day passes that he does not make 
a thorough inspection of the great vessel from stem 
to stern. The labor involved in this one detail of his 
day’s work is not inconsiderable, as the ship has nine 
decks with a combined area of seven acres. 

Captain Metcalfe is a native of Helmsley, York- 
shire, and served his apprenticeship at sea between 
the British Channel and the west coast of South 
America, and before joining the White Star Line in 
December, 1896, as a junior officer, he had several 
years’ sea service in various capacities. In 1898 he was 
promoted to second officer in the cargo service of this 





company. Shortly thereafter he was promoted to chief 
officer. 

In September, 1908, after undergoing training in 
the R.N.R., he was made commander of the Romanic, 
and in 1914 was appointed assistant commander of the 
Olympic, and during the war at various times com- 
manded the Canopic, Megantic, Ceramic and Baltic. 
It was while commanding the Megantic that he made 
in midocean a sensational rescue of the passengers and 
crew of the steamship Denver, of the Mallory Line, 
for which he received awards from both British and 
American shipping societies, a congressional medal, 
and a gold watch personally presented by the late 
President Wilson. In addition to this he performed 
very meritorious service during the war period. 


E LATER succeeded to the command of the 

Homeric, and subsequently was made commander 
of the Majestic. Captain Metcalfe’s good comradeship 
and geniality have won him many friends in all parts 
of the world. 

Naturally, the management of such a great ship as 
the Majestic is highly specialized. The work falls into 
three divisions: that of the deck department, which 
consists of the officers and sailors, employing 90 men; 
that of the engine room department, in which 70 
licensed engineers are employed, besides more than 100 
men to attend the ship’s oil burning fires; that of the 
victualing department, in charge of a chief steward 
and employing 787 men—not less than two thirds of 
the total number of men in the ship’s company. In 
the old days of the sail it was not unusual for a 
packet ship to carry 10 men before the mast for one 
employed to look after the comfort of the passengers. 


Background of New York’s Skyscrapers 


In these days the proportion is about four men in the 
chief steward’s department to one representing the 
deck and engine departments. In dull seasons it is 
not unusual to see one steward for every first class 
passenger on board. 


HE preparation of a great ship for a voyage is a 

work of precision and business promptitude thai 
would set an example for any institution on shore. Th« 
ship has but a limited number of hours in port, usually 
not more than 72, sometimes not over 24, but she musi 
start again fully prepared for a six-day voyage across 
the Atlantic and for catering to hundreds of passen 
gers. The first great item in her preparation for a 
voyage is fueling. The Majestic takes in more than 
7,500 tons of oil at New York every voyage. This lasts 
her across the Atlantic, with a considerable margin 
left in her tanks on her arrival at Southampton. For 
tunately, the handling of oil fuel is much less laborious 
than the handling of coal. The great ship can bx 
supplied with her capacity of oil in about 36 hours by 
tankers which come alongside and pump the oil into her 
storage tanks through six-inch hose. 

Next to oil, water is the most important item taken 
on board, The storage tanks for fresh water contain 
3,500 tons when the ship 
sails. Contrary to popular 
opinion, no water is con 
densed at sea for use on 
board. The use of running 
water in staterooms and 
the generous supply of 
baths on board call for 
very heavy daily consump- 
tion of fresh water. Drink- 
ing water is all filtered in 
a special plant located on 
the ship’s upper deck. 
Bath water is also purified 
by another system of fil- 
tration. 

The placing of stores on 
board is the next most im- 
portant item in preparing 
the great ship for sea. It 
is not uncommon to take 
on board 1,000 tons of 
foodstuff in preparation 
for a voyage. This in- 
cludes, for a round voy- 
age: About 30 tons pota- 
toes, 7 tons carrots and 
turnips, and about 10 tons 
cabbages, besides several 
tons onions and miscella- 
neous vegetables, includ- 
ing 1,600 lbs hothouse to- 
matoes. : 

Fruits for the voyage 
include 600 boxes apples, 
400 boxes oranges, 60 
boxes pears, and 1 ton 
hothouse grapes. 

For desserts there is 1 
ton ice cream, and of jams 
and marmalades to be 
served at breakfast and 
tea there are 3 tons. 

To supply the ship’s 
tables with bread and pas- 
try 35 tons flour are re- 
quired for each round 
voyage. The list of supplies calls also for 8 tons sugar 
and 5 tons butter per voyage, besides 3 tons tea and 
coffee, 80,000 eggs and 500 gallons milk. 


[IN preparation for a voyage around the world, by 

the Belgenland, of the Red Star Line, a ship of 
27,200 tons, the stores placed on board weighed more 
than 1,000 tons. Of the staple foods she had the fol- 
lowing quantities: beef, 30 tons; mutton, 6; lamb, 2; 
pork, 3; bacon, 8; hams, 7 tons. Add to these a ton of 
fresh tongues, 1 of liver and 11% of kidneys, and you 
have a tidy little meat item. 

Bread was provided for by 600 bbls white flour, 
weighing 41 tons, and 1% tons graham flour. A quar- 
ter of a ton of baking powder and a half ton of 
saleratus were provided for the bakers’ use. 

Butter was listed at 16,000 Ibs. There were also 
on board 2 tons cheese, the largest items being half a 
ton of Cheddar and 700 lbs Camembert. 

Fish was one of the staples to be renewed at each 
port touched at, yet the Belgenland had on board at 
the start of her voyage not less than 8 tons fresh fish, 
including 2 tons English sole, 1 ton Alaskan halibut, 
2 tons American codfish, half a ton Canadian and 
Oregon salmon, and half a ton lobsters, shrimp and 
crawfish. 

Poultry put on board at the start of the trip 
weighed 9 tons, and included 6 tons 1%-lb broiling 
chickens. There -were also ‘in the liner’s ice boxes 
10,000 game birds, including 5,600 squab, 2,800 quail 
and 1,000 golden plover. 

Vegetables footed up 70 tons, including 60 tons 
potatoes, 1 ton cabbage, 1 ton tomatoes and half a 
ton squash. Salads were well provided for, with every 
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kind of green vegetable in demand by travelers, 
while dressing came from 2,400 qts olive oil (an 
order was placed in California for a further 
supply), vinegar 3,000 qts and pepper 100 lbs. 

“Canned goods”—largely in glass—covered a 
wide range of staples, and delicacies of many 
kinds, from anchovy paste, pickled walnuts, paté 
de foie gras and bar le duc to asparagus tips 
from California, candied ginger from China and 
pilchards in oil from Spain. 

Salt came in strong at 342 tons. Qnly part of 
this was for the table, most of it being for use 
in the kitchens, and for salting meats. 

Fruits included 60 bbls and 240 boxes apples, 
a half ton Hamburg grapes (hothouse) and 320 
boxes oranges, besides 2 tons canned fruits and 
4 tons dried fruits, the latter including 1 ton 
currants for puddings. There were also 2 tons 
fruit in glass jars. The fresh fruit supply was 
renewed in California and at ports in the Far 
East. The average daily consumption of oranges 
and grapefruit was about 3,000. 

Coffee and tea were well represented in the 
list of stores, there being 4 tons coffee and 1% 
tons tea. Sweetening was provided for with a 
supply of 5 tons sugar. 


HE sweet tooth of the passengers was further 

looked after with 2 tons ice cream. This 
supply was renewed from time to time. 

“Smokes” were covered by 12,000 cigars, 15,- 
000 packages cigarettes and 500 Ibs tobacco. 

Fresh water used on the voyage for baths and 
drinking totaled 28,004 tons, or 6,272,896 gallons, 
and mineral waters consumed totaled 105,800 
bottles. 

One item that throws a strong light qn the 
thoroughness of the preparation of a great ship 
for a voyage is the laundry. When the Majestic 
or the Olympic arrives at New York with a full 
passenger list the number of pieces of soiled 
linen sent to the laundry sometimes exceeds 100,- 
000. There is a laundry in that city devoted 
entirely to this class of trade, and it is prepared 
to return ships’ laundry within 24 hours if 
needed, ready for the outward voyage. 

Another item in the preparation of the ship is 
the decoration of the dining saloon. In the first 
and second class saloons an elaborate cold buffet 
is prepared, consisting of meats, game, made 
dishes and fancy designs in ices and cakes, all 
arranged in a very attractive manner on a central 
table. This is the work of the chef, who takes great 
pride in excelling, with his display, his rivals of 
other lines. 

The preparation of food on board a first class ship 
is in the hands of no less than 60 cooks. There are 20 
bakers and 14 butchers on the Majestic. One man in 
the kitchen does nothing but make soups; another de- 
votes his time to roasting meats; a third looks after 
the vegetables, and has several helpers. 

All the arrangements for handling a great ship 
with a large passenger list are complicated, as will be 
seen from the foregoing statements. The staff is one 
of specialists throughout. Some idea of the character 
of the personnel on a ship, even of moderate size, may 
be gained from the following summary of the staff 
carried by the Red Star liner Belgenland on her last 
voyage around the world. 

The steward’s department had a staff of 425 per- 
sons, of whom 105 were waiters. The engine room 
staff numbered 103, and the deck staff 73. 

In the kitchens were employed 33 cooks under a 
French chef. There were also ten bakers, two con- 
fectioners, eight butchers and six storekeepers. 
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Captain George R. Metcalfe, Commander of the Majestic 


In the ship’s company were two doctors and also a 
dentist, who had a complete operating room and lab- 
oratory. Two trained nurses, a dispensary attendant, 
a masseuse, a masseur, a manicurist, a chiropodist, 
three barbers and a gymnasium attendant also were 
carried, besides 16 stewardesses. 


HERE were also on board a tailor, a clothes presser 

and a dry cleaner, besides a staff of 32 laundry 
workers, who had a completely equipped laundry, with 
electrical machinery. 

There were also three printers, who got out a daily 
paper, the Cruise News, while a photograph depart- 
ment employed three photographers. An odd employee 
was a gardener, who cared for palms and flowers. 

Vessels of the type of the Majestic; Olympic, 
Homeric and Belgenland are classed as luxury liners. 
There is another type of modern ship in the transat- 
lantic trade scarcely less luxurious, that should attract 
the attention of every one connected with the raising, 
preparation or marketing of grain. These are the new 
vessels of the Atlantic Transport Line, the Minne- 
waska and Minnetonka. They may be termed cargo 
liners de luxe, as they are the largest and fastest steam- 
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ships engaged in the transportation of freight 
across the Atlantic. They specialize in grain 
cargoes out of New York, and have capacity for 
not less than 12,000 tons grain in bulk. It is 
not unusual to see three or four floating elevators 
alongside one of these ships at Chelsea piers, 
New York, loading grain at the rate of 800 tons 
per hour. 


HESE ships also are equipped with the finest 

possible passenger accommodations, located 
on the upper decks. They carry one class only, 
and their standard of catering is the same as on 
the monster express ships. Owing to their large 
cargo capacity they are extraordinarily steady, 
and this fact, together with their fine table, 
makes them extremely popular. It must be ac- 
knowledged that there is some novelty for any 
one with agricultural connections to cross the 
Atlantic in luxury, riding on a cargo of Ameri- 
can wheat. 





INCREASED AGRICULTURAL INCOME 


FARMERS of the United States received a 
larger gross income from agricultural pro- 
duction during the year ended June 30, 1925, 
than in any other year since 1921, according to 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Estimates place the gross income at $12,136,000,- 
000, compared with $11,288,000,000 during the 
year ended June 30, 1924. This gross income is 
the value of production less feed, seed and waste. 
The increased value, about 742 per cent, was 
due almost wholly to higher returns from grain 
and meat animals, particularly wheat and hogs. 
The gross cash income from sales, exclusive 
of live stock and feed sold to other farmers, was 
$9,777,000,000, compared with $8,928,000,000 the 
preceding year. Food and fuel produced and 
consumed on farms was valued at $2,359,000,000. 
The expenses of production last year were put 
at $6,486,000,000, or nearly 2 per cent greater 
than the $6,363,000,000 estimated for 1923-24. 
The net cash income from sales was $3,291,000,- 
000, compared with $2,565,000,000 the year pre- 
vious, while the net income from production, 
including with the net cash sales the value of 
food and fuel produced and consumed on the 
farms, was $5,650,000,000, compared with $4,- 

925,000,000, or an increase of 14.75 per cent. 
Grains returned $1,934,000,000 in 1924-25, compared 
with $1,393,000,000 the preceding year; meat animals 
$2,621,000,000, compared with $2,167,000,000; fruits and 
vegetables $1,370,000,000, compared with $1,526,000,000 ; 
cotton and cottonseed $1,690,000,000, compared with 
$1,608,000,000; and dairy and poultry products $3,284,- 
000,000, compared with $3,315,000,000. 

This analysis of expenses and receipts for the agri- 
cultural industry as a whole, says the department, 
confirms other indications of further improvement in 
agricultural income. Still, the average net income per 
operator, including all farmers, tenants as well as 
owners, amounted to only $876 in 1924-25, compared 
with $764 the preceding year, and covers the return 
on the farmers’ equity in his farm property as well as 
earnings for the labor of himself and his family for 
the year. If a conservative rate, 41% per cent, of 
return for the operator’s net capital investment is 
deducted from the net income of $876, the return for 
the operator’s labor and management and for the labor 
of his family was only $649 in 1924-25, and $531 in 
1923-24. The average wage of hired farm labor was 
$569, compared with the return of $649 for the labor 
of the farmer and his family. 
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NEW HEART 

With the proceeds of last year’s crops 
by no means exhausted and fine new 
crops of all field grains almost ready for 
harvesting, western Canada is taking new 
heart. The melancholy procession of 
forced sales of farm properties which 
was such a disheartening feature of the 
years from 1920 onward has almost van- 
ished, and everywhere in the West there 
are signs of the birth of a forward move- 
ment. Farm purchases at good prices 
are the rule, and eager buyers outnum- 
ber the sellers. Where sales of improved 
farms are being made, they are volun- 
tary, and in most cases the seller makes 
a profit. 

Behind this change in conditions there 
is vastly more than the mere matter of 
better crops and better prices, important 
as these may be. A still newer West has 
emerged from the tribulations of the last 
five years. Improved methods of farm- 
ing have leaped suddenly into being, and 
the old-fashioned dirt farmer is no long- 
er the leading factor. Mixed farming is 
now the rule, rather than the exception. 
Balanced production has grown to such 
an extent that the country no longer 
fears a crop failure as it once did. 

Dairying is the most important of the 
new occupations to which the farmers of 
western Canada have turned their atten- 
tion. Finer herds than they now own 
are not to be found anywhere, and these 
are growing in numbers and size at a 
remarkable rate. Poultry, pigs, sheep 
and even bees are commonly seen on Ca- 
nadian farms, and the revenue derived 
from these sources is surprising. 

The future of western Canada is bright 
with the promise of better things. 


TORONTO 


Demand for spring wheat flour is good. 
The setback noted a week ago, due to 
higher prices, proved temporary. Mills 
that cater to local and mixed car trade 
are running more steadily than for sev- 
eral months; some report capacity busi- 
ness. Prices have not changed since a 
week ago. Quotations, Aug. 1, with com- 
parisons: 


Aug. 1 July 25 
.. &.. Seer ee $9.10 $9.10 
rr Sere 8.85 8.85 
ASOT eT rere 8.60 8.60 
Se eo 8.40 8.40 
ED 6. 9:4.6.6-0:6 4:0 0 tee eo 7.50 7.50 
ee eer ir 6.15 6.15 
PEE 2,60 do Os WEA AS 4.75 4.75 


All prices quoted are per bbl in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 
bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—There is an excel- 
lent demand for soft winter wheat flour, 
and mills making it are busier than they 
have been for a long time. This demand 
is general, exporting business yielding the 
larger part. Prices have advanced about 
20c since a week ago. Quotations, Aug. 
1: good quality 90 per cent patents, $5.85 
@6.10 bbl, secondhand jute bags, -Mont- 
real freights; bulk lots in buyers’ bags, 
$5.70@6 bbl. 

Export Trade.—Mills that give par- 
ticular attention to exports of flour are 
selling more freely, and some are-almost 
busy. Europe is the chief buyer. Prices 
for springs are 20c bbl below those of 
July 25. Quotations, Aug. 1: export 
spring patent, per 280 lbs, in jute 140’s, 
44s 6d, c.if., United Kingdom, August- 
September seaboard, and 42s 3d October- 
November, seven-day terms. 

Ontario winters are selling to Glasgow 
and. other, United. Kingdom markets at 
37@88s per. 280.bs, in cotton 140’s, ‘c.i:f. 
terms...’ Z 

WHEAT 

New crop Ontario wheat has been com- 

ing into the market more freely and, as 


CABLE: ADDRESS -“PALMKING” 


CANADIAN TRAFFIC MEN MEET 


Toronto, Ont.—The traffic committee of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association held two all-day sessions in Toronto on July 29-30. This city 
was selected to suit the convenience of Ontario millers, especially those from 
country points, to whom a timely invitation was issued. 

The business of the committee had largely to do with the general revision 


of Canadian railway freight rates, now pending. 


Member mills were asked 


to present at this meeting their grievances and suggestions as to how the 
railway rates of this country could be made more equitable in relation to their 
own individual needs. Every miller’s cause, no matter how small his capacity 
may be, is being considered by this committee, and every valid grievance will 
be presented to the board of railway commissioners for solution. 

The attendance at these sessions was excellent. All the big spring wheat 
companies were represented, and a number of the country millers of Ontario 
were also present. ‘The proceedings resulted in a general exchange of infor- 
mation about freight rates, and led to a clearer understanding of what is 
required of the committee. E. D. Stuart, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, performed his duties as chairman very efficiently. 


OPENING OFFICE IN TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—The formation of a milling partnership between J. G. 
Wolverton and J. E. Macfarlane, announcement of which was made two weeks 
ago, has been followed by the leasing of an office in Toronto from which Mr. 
Macfarlane, who is to handle the merchandising end of the business, will carry 
on his operations. Suitable quarters have been secured in the Royal Bank 
Building, and the office will be open for business immediately. The mill at 
St. Mary’s, which was purchased early in July, is being put into shape for 


operation. 








there is a good demand for flour, buyers 
are competing keenly for the deliveries. 
Prices are firmer, and in some places 
have advanced. Quotations, Aug. 1: No. 
2 red or white, car lots, country points, 
$1.30@1.35 bu; wagonloads at mill doors 
$1.15@1.25 bu, according to location. 

Western spring wheat of milling qual- 
ity is scarce. Dealers are asking $1.66 
bu, f.o.b., Bay ports, a decline of 3c for 
the week. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Western oats are about off the market 
here. Trade is quiet. Quotations, Aug. 
1: No. 1 western feed oats 53c bu, track, 
Bay ports; Ontario oats 48@53c, cars, 
country points; barley, 70@75c; standard 
recleaned screenings $18.50 ton, track, 
Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


A slight improvement is noted in the 
demand for ocean space for flour. Rates 
have not changed. Quotations, Aug. 1: 
London, 16c; Glasgow, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Avonmouth 18c; Belfast, Dub- 
lin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle 19c; Aber- 
deen, 27c; Dundee, 26c ; Copenhagen, 27c; 
Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 30c; Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 19c,—Au- 
gust shipment. 


NOTES 


Thomas Tressman, manager Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Brantford, will attend 
the bakers’ convention at Winnipeg. 


B. H. Muirhead, flour and oatmeal ex- 

rter, Toronto, has returned from a 
month’s vacation with his family on Stur- 
geon Lake, Ont. 


A special train for the convenience of 
local bakers attending the convention at 
Winnipeg will leave Toronto Union Sta- 
tion at 8 p.m., Aug. 8. 


The 60-bbl flour mill at Durham, Ont., 
owned by John McGowan, burned July 
27. The loss is between $30,000 and 
$40,000, with insurance of $20,000. 


South Africa is buying Canadian flour 
more freely. Australia still leads by a 
large — in supplying that market, 
but Canada is a good second and the 


trade is growing. Durban is the largest 


importing port. ‘Total imports for the 
last statistical six months’ period amount- 
ed to 319,841 cwt, of which Canada sup- 
plied about 25 per cent. 


MONTREAL 


Moderate local business, and a slacken- 
ing tendency in export demand charac- 
terized the Montreal spring wheat flour 
market last week. There was a feeling in 
favor of lower prices, but no fluctuation 
occurred, 

Closing prices, Aug. 1: first patents 
$9.10 bbl, seconds $8.60, bakers $8.40, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Although demand for winter wheat 
flour was not heavy, offerings were very 
light; consequently, the market remained 
firm. Closing quotations, Aug. 1: car 
lots, $6:20@6.40 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track; broken lots, $6.60@6.80, ex-store. 


NOTES 


A review of the Stock Exchange, Mont- 
real, for the first six months of 1925 
shows that the common stock of the 
Ogilvie Ffour Mills Co., Ltd., has ad- 
vanced 119 points since the year opened. 

Charles M. Holt, K. C., Montreal law- 
yer, has been sworn as commissioner to 
preside over the investigation to be held 
in Montreal into Canadian wheat and 
flour price fluctuations in 1920, which is 
the outcome of litigation between the 
government of the Union of South Africa 
and millers in South Africa. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

The limited distribution of flour in the 
western provinces again appears to be 
uneven. A few of the big companies are 
operating on good orders for domestic 
and export account, which will keep them 
busy for a week or so longer. In the ma- 
jority of cases, however, western plants, 
both large and small, are closed, and re- 
port nothing in the way of new business. 
Prices remain at the level established 
July 17. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Aug. 1, at $10.25 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $9.65, and first clears at $8.05, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis; Alberta points 1l0@ 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Excellent reports of the wheat crop of 
western Canada, following the beneficial 
rains which have fallen at many points, 
accounted for the weakness which char- 


acterized the wheat market last week 
Lack of export buying was again in evi 
dence, and nothing occurred to stop th« 
downward trend of prices. The passing 
of the July future was entirely without 
incident, and it was quite clear that busi 
ness had previously been evened up 
The cash grain market was dull, with 
only a small demand for Nos. 4 and 5 
Offerings have been very light, and ex 
porters have done practically nothing. 
On the closing day, however, a fairly 
large trade was done, at higher prices. 
Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 


Fort William: -—Futures— 
Cash July Oct 
} '"*R eee $1.61% $1.61% $1.36 % 
[ £ Seer? 1.63% 1.63% 1.39% 
Ge Ge cece ess 1.62% 1.62% 1.38 % 
SU Be wevavies 1.61% 1.61% 1.3714 
SORP SE cs vcinaes 1.57 1.57 1.36 
Oct. Dec. 
Be, FD nests eee 1.59% 1.38% 1.35% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending July 30 averaged 
88 cars per day, compared with 134 for 
the preceding seven days, and 146 for the 
corresponding period in 1924. 

The coarse grain market has again been 
extremely quiet. Nothing but the or- 
dinary small domestic trade has been 
done, and prices generally have followed 
the lower tendency of wheat. Quotations, 
Aug. 1: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
54% c bu; barley, 86c; rye, 93%4c. 


NOTES 


The revised Canada grain act of June, 
1925, became effective Aug. 1. 


Alberta is now second in the list of Ca- 
nadian provinces in exports of dairy 
products, a great change from the posi- 
tion of a few years ago. 


W. Storey, local manager Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Fort William, 
passed through Winnipeg last week on 
his way to the Pacific Coast. 


At the first meeting of the directors of 
the Manitoba wheat pool, held at Bran- 
don, Man., July 31, C. H. Burnell was re- 
elected president. The vice president is 
R. F. Chapman, Ninga, Man. F. W. Ran- 
som was re-elected secretary. 

Leslie Boyd, chairman board of grain 
commissioners, accompanied by S. Rob- 
inson and F. J. Rathbone, have left Fort 
William for Vancouver, B. C., where they 
will make a general survey of grain han- 
dling facilities on the Pacific Coast. 

King Ming-Foo, Fou Foong Flour Mill 
Co., Ltd., Shanghai, was an interesting 
visitor in Winnipeg recently. Mr. King 
is now on his way home to China after 
attending the foreign trade convention 
held recently in Seattle, ‘Wash., and visit- 
ing various points in the United States 
and Canada. 

According to C. D. Howe, engineering 
expert of Port Arthur, Ont., the new 
government elevator now in course of 
construction at Prince Rupert, B. C., 
will be ready for operation by Novem- 
ber. It is expected that the new plant 
will prove an important factor in the ex- 
porting of prairie grown grain via the 
Pacific Coast. 

A Vancouver, B. C., dispatch states 
that, for the first time since the western 
route was established, the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., will ship grain through 
that port during the coming crop season. 
The report also states that this organiza- 
tion has taken over what is known as the 
Woodward elevator, Vancouver, with a 
storage capacity of 700,000 bus. 

The government of Manitoba is under- 
taking a campaign to secure the comple- 
tion of the partly constructed govern- 
ment railway to Hudson Bay. This line 
was undertaken by the federal govern- 
ment before the war, and was within 92 
miles of Port Nelson when the work 
ceased. Manitoba and the other western 
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farming provinces want the line finished, 
and they are determined that no amount 
of interference from eastern interests 
will be allowed to delay its construction 
any longer. G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Fancy patents, in jute 98's, remain firm 
at $10.75 bbl, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. Do- 
mestic sales continue very light, the trade 
awaiting lower prices. ‘ 

Bakers’ contracts have all expired. 
They show no inclination to enter into 
new ones at present levels, and, in view 
of very favorable news on the new crop, 
they can hardly be blamed for expecting 
some soft spots in the immediate future. 

European flour bids are out of line, and 
no new business has been done. The 
Orient continues to take on further sub- 
stantial quantities of clears on all breaks 
in wheat. Approximately 500,000 bbls 
have been booked for shipment up to the 
end of November, and some mills have 
sold their output up to that date. 

Odd lots of old crop wheat in store at 
Vancouver are being cleaned up at con- 
siderably less than Fort William spot 
values. There is great interest in new 
crop wheat, and some business has been 
done. September shipment No. 1 north- 
ern is offered at 6c over Winnipeg Oc- 
tober; No. 2 northern, 4c over October. 
Some No. 1 northern for first half of 
October shipment was sold at 3c over 
October. Exporters’ ideas for all Oc- 
tober shipment are 2c over October for 
No. 1 northern, and October price for 
No. 2 northern. December shipment No. 
1 northern is offered at 4c over Decem- 
ber, and No. 2 northern at 2c over. No. 
3 northern and lower grades are not be- 
ing offered at present, as reports indi- 
cate a high grade crop in Alberta. 

New Okanagan wheat is beginning to 
arrive in Vancouver, and last week sold 
at $42.50@43 ton, sacked, f.o.b., cars, 
-Vancouver. This wheat is used almost 
entirely for domestic purposes, and none 
of it has been exported since the war. 


NOTES 


Gordon J. Cummings, vice president 
Independent Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta., was a recent visitor in Vancouver. 

The Banner Grain Co., Ltd., with head- 
quarters in Edmonton, Alta., has opened 
offices in Vancouver under the manage- 
ment of A. P. S. McLean. 

Shipments of grain through the port 
of Vancouver during the crop year Aug. 
1, 1924, to July 31, 1925, totaled 25,133,- 
000 bus, compared with 53,219,083 in 
1923-24. 

P. Lloyd Tanner, London, one of the 
directors of Spillers Overseas Industries, 
Ltd., is spending three months on the 
coast in connection with the company’s 
operations here. 

Liner space for the United Kingdom 
and the Continenf€ is held firm at 35s. 
One or two near-by parcels were picked 
up at 30s, but all future sailings, from 
September onward, are turning down 
bids under 35s. Charters for November 
and December are offering at 31s 3d, but 
no new bookings were reported last week. 

H. M. Cameron. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 











Aug. 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 444 136 23 15 
aaa 305 94 40 
Grain Growers .. 339 483 125 
Fort William ... 158 83 33 ese 
Cn hae ences 723 322 59 122 
Northland ...... 1,424 252 80 eee 
Port Arthur :... 162 10 eo» ve 
Co; Geet 2.2. 321 101 38 282 
Sask. Co-op.— 
Nos. 1 and 2.. 953 182 18 179 
thane 62 © 727 196 12 72 
Private elevators. 3,595 1,305 449 484 
ED 0 6 ook es 9,151 3,164 877 1,294 
Year ago ....... 14,734 6,572 1,077 329 
Receipts ........ 1,323 866 282 86 
Lake shipments... 4,037 1,437 391 174 
Rail shipments. . 313 57 coe eee 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern..1,685 Durum ........ 327 
No. 2 northern.. 414 Kota .......... 27 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 40 Special bin..... 2 
No..3 northern.. 567 Others ........ 668 
. 2 Perr 439 Private ........ 3,595 
eae 290 —— 
BG Do vedessces 806 ee 9,151 
PE. Seaesscces 291 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Be Bae Weecess A 6.4 ov cesses 231 
No. 2 C. W...... 163 Others ......... 168 
4 a PRBVEES 2c ccc eee 1,305 
Teta ....cs00 3,164 
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NEW YORK 

An interesting account of the local 
flour market is difficult to the point of 
impossibility, for if there is one element 
that is conspicuous by its absence, it is 
that of human interest. To say that buy- 
ing is in small lots, from hand to mouth, 
is to recount an old story, but the fact 
is that the market is absolutely feature- 
less, and no amount of search can dig 
up anything startling in the way of news 
or business. It is felt that in most offices 
July sales present an extremely poor 
total, worse, some claim, than for any 
other month this year. Therefore, by 
inverse ratio, anticipations for August 
are as high as sales for July were low. 

Domestic Trade.—Stocks in buyers’ 
hands are very light. When trying to 
sell, brokers say the trade declares it 
has plenty of flour on hand for some 

“time ahead, but it is noticed that when 
the sale is consummated, the flour is 
nearly always ordered out immediately. 
It is apparent that flour is needed, but 
the trade cannot be induced to pay high- 
er prices for it. It bought standard 
patents in the past for $8, and its atti- 
tude seems to be, “Try to get us to pay 
more.” Furthermore, should the market 
get to $8, few doubt that buyers will be 
able to keep a jump ahead, and by that 
time will have their thoughts centered 
on $7.50 as a proper price. 

Last week prices were fairly steady, 
and the range of spring standard patents 
at the close was $8.35@8.65. It was re- 
ported that sales were closed at lower 
figures, but it was possible that $8@8.25 
were prices for new crop flour, as several 
northwestern mills’ quotations on_ this 
flour fitted within this range. Clears 
were high and scarce, ranging $7.80@ 
8.30. Kansas prices presented a wide 
range, with little interest shown even in 
bargains. 

Export Trade.—Tariff uncertainties 
have limited export operations, and in 
the New York market there were no im- 
portant developments. 

Flour Prices. — Quotations, July 31: 
spring fancy patents $8.70@9.10, stand- 
ard patents $8.25@8.70, clears $7.80@ 
8.30; hard winter short patents $8.25@ 
8.75, straights $7.75@8.45; soft winter 
straights, $7.10@7.50; rye, $5.75@6,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 152,480 bbls; exports, 
89,211. i 

WHEAT 

Price. fluctuations were within a nar- 
row range, with slightly improved export 
business. Quotations, July 31: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.66% bu; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., $1.784%; No. 2 hard 
winter, f.o.b., export, $1.68; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export. 
$1.764%4; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.53. Receipts, 1,235,600 bus; ex- 
~ports, 732,260. 

OATS 


Oats showed a slightly lower price 
trend, with only moderate exports. Quo- 
tations, July 31: No. 2 white, 54%42c bu; 
No. 3 white, 53%c. Receipts, 459,000 
bus; exports, 281,691. 

NOTES 

Receipts of corn last week were 33,000 
bus, and exports totaled 1,500. 

A. C. McLeod, McLeod Milling Co., 
Ltd., Stratford, Ont., was in New York 
July 29. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 757, the previous week 
840, and for the corresponding week a 
year ago 788. 

W. H. Thune, Buffalo, credit manager 
general eastern office Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent a few days 
last week at the New York office. 

Frank R. Prina, Frank R. Prina Cor- 
poration, returned last week from a visit 
to the Crete (Neb.) Mills, the account 


of which this concern handles in New 


York. 

Henry Knighton, of the Boston office, 
and Edward Knighton, of the Philadel- 
phia office, of Samuel Knighton & Son, 
attended a sales conference in New York 
on July 25. 

F. L. Williamson, president William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
was in New York July 30-Aug. 1, visit- 
ing James Haffenberg, who handles the 
account here. 


W. C. Duncan, export manager at New 
York for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, left for Cape Cod shortly 
after his recent arrival in New York, to 
visit his family, which is spending the 
summer there. 

George K. Morrow, one of the part- 
ners of Morrow & Co., sailed for Europe 
with Mrs. Morrow, July 25, on the Ma- 
jestic. While abroad he expects to visit 
the company’s various connections, re- 
turning Sept. 2 on the same ship. 

William F. Kelm, treasurer St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., recently came east 
on a motor trip with Mrs. Kelm and 
friends. He called, while in New York, 
on the Frank R. Prina Corporation, 
which has the mill’s account here, but 
during this trip business is secondary to 
pleasure. 

Among visitors on the floor of the 
Produce Exchange last week were G. A. 
Bennett, president and treasurer Bennett 
Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio, introduced 
by A. S. Leo; David Donald, Glasgow, 
introduced by W. C. Duncan; J. S. Coul- 
ton, Liverpool, introduced by Monroe 
Wellerson. 

New York, as an exporting state, has 
fallen into second place, according to 
figures issued by the Department of 
Commerce for the fiscal year, 1924-25. 
Texas, being the greatest cotton pro- 
ducing area in the world, had exports 
amounting to $249,830,000, topping New 
York’s $203,497,245, although this was a 
gain of 10 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Pennsylvania 
came third with $81,278,304. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour buyers are hard to stir up, with 
wheat around $1.50 bu. They can’t get 
away from the idea that it will prove 
more profitable to buy from hand to 
mouth than in anticipation of wants at 
this level. Something was done last week, 
particularly in new near-by soft winter 
straights at prices ranging from $6.95, in 
secondhand 98-lb cottons, down to $6.25, 
bulk, but springs and hard winters were 
difficult to move. New springs were 
quoted at 25c bbl under old, but the 
trade showed no disposition to scramble 
for them. New hard winters moved up 
closer to springs and further away from 
near-by soft winters, which practically 
put them out of the running, despite their 
high quality. Some think springs will 
reverse positions with hard winters and 
do all the business; if so, it will be doubt- 
less due to the penalty which quality must 
needs occasionally incur. Mills, in in- 
stances, were asking more for their prod- 
uct than local quotations. 

Wheat showed little change from the 
preceding week, while Minneapolis cash 
was actually lower. On the other hand, 
this market was up 2%4c on cash wheat 
but down 1l5c on new near-by soft winter 
straight, the most active grade locally in 
flour. Most of the big trade is anxious to 
buy something, but whether it will come 
in on a bulge or hold out for a break is a 
question. 

Closing prices, Aug. 1, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-Ilb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $8.75@9, 
standard patent $8.25@8.50; hard winter 


575 


short patent $8.50@8.75, straight $8@ 
8.25; soft winter short patent (near by) 
$7.25@7.50, straight (near by) $6.50@ 
6.75; rye flour, white $5.75@6, dark $4.75 
@5. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 18,- 
265 bbls, of which 3,740 were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 1,241 
bbls. 

Cash wheat was 2%c higher than in 
the previous week, with stocks compris- 
ing mostly old hard winter, held for ex- 
port, and new southern. Closing prices, 
Aug. 1: spot No. 2 red winter, domestic, 
$1.55% ; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.50% ; new southern by boat, 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
$1.50; No. 3, $1.46; No. 4, $1.42; No. 5, 
$1.39; bag lots by sample, $1.387@1.45, 
according to quality and condition, 

Of the 525,933 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Aug. 1, 383,620 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 372,- 
476 bus, 340,612 domestic and 31,864 Ca- 
nadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat for 
the week were 170,184 bus; stock, 264,- 
567. Receipts of new southern wheat so 
far this season, 905,677 bus; for same pe- 
riod last year, 619,653. Closing price of 
new southern contract grade, $1.50; last 
year, $1.33%. 

Oats prices, Aug. 1: No. 2 white do- 
mestic 56c, No. 3 white domestic 54c. 


NOTES 
S. W. Hershey, S. W. Hershey Flour 
Mills, York, Pa., was in this market, July 
30. 
Baltimore received in July 88,235 bbls 
flour, against 87,169 last year, and ex- 
ported 21,250, against 15,385. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad advises the 
grain trade that it has ordered a smut 
machine for its No. 3 elevator at Canton, 
Baltimore. 


Receipts of millfeed here in July, 
1,589 tons; last year, 1,533. Receipts 
from Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 8,117 tons; last 
year, 7,170. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in July 
were 2,591,767 bus; last year, 1,247,978. 
Grain exports in July, 1,440,767 bus; last 
year, 696,105. 

Dalrymple Parran, William J. Parran 
& Son, southern grain receivers, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Esther Dollar is in from the Phil- 
ippines with a record cargo of 163,072 
bags sugar for the local plant of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. 

Receipts of grain last week were 525,- 
933 bus wheat, 6,228 corn, 118,168 oats, 
2382 rye; stocks at the close, 4,038,251 bus 
wheat, 53,009 corn, 116,745 oats, 57,901 
rye, 45,187 barley and 6,195 buckwheat. 


J. S. Mahool, formerly with the At- 
lantic Transport Co. and the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine, but now traffic 
manager of the Panama Pacific Line, has 
been elected chairman of the intercoastal 
conference. 


It is announced that Percy W. What- 
mough, well known in local marine cir- 
cles, has been appointed passenger traf- 
fic manager for the southern states for 
the Cunard and Anchor lines, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


The steamer Reedpool cleared from 
here July 31 for Antwerp, with the third 
full cargo, or about 280,000 bus, of the old 
hard winter wheat held here for export 
by a western owner since last December. 
There are nearly 3,000,000 bus more of 
this wheat still in Baltimore elevators. 


Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to Aug. 1, 889,357 bbls; same period 
last year, 754,145. Flour exports from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 430,201 bbls; last year, 
274,575. Grain receipts from Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 1, 15,850,803 bus; last year, 14,034,- 


401. Grain exports from Jan. 1 to Aug. 
1, 18,861,267 bus; last year, 13,976,970. 
C. H. Dorsey. 
BOSTON 


It is difficult to interest local flour 
buyers these days when the wheat mar- 
ket fluctuates as rapidly as it did last 
week, There is hardly a flour buyer in 
this market at present who has sufficient 
confidence to purchase flour other than 
for immediate needs. 

There is considerable labor unrest in 
Massachusetts. Many of the textile mills 
have made a 10 per cent reduction in 
wages, in addition to curtailing the num- 
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ber of working days in the week. This 
has its effect upon the retailer of flour 
in these towns, since the uncertainty as 
to when payment of his bills will be 
made causes the retailer to not carry 
much stock. 

Demand for hard and soft winter 
wheat flours, which was excellent the pre- 
vious week, fell off materially last week. 
Mill agents offered their product at 25 
@40c bbl under open quotations in order 
to induce buying, but without any ap- 
preciable results. This disposition to cut 
prices has had the effect of causing local 
buyers to become more cautious than 
ever. 

Spring wheat patents are about in the 
same position as hard and soft winters. 
Open prices are being cut 25c or more 
bbl. but the quantity sold has been small. 

Flour prices, per 196 Ibs, in sacks, on 
Aug. 1: spring first patents $9.85@10, 
standard patents $8.50@9.85, first clears 
$8.15@8.50; hard winter patents, $8.35@ 
9.25; soft winter patents $8.60@9.50, 
straight $7.60@8.35, clear $7.50@7.75. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Aug. 1, with com- 
parisons: 

—Receipts— —Stocks—- 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls.... 31,314 25,800 ..... 

Wheat, bus... 5,000 ..... 23,105 , 
Corn, bus..... TT vee® Aree 
Oats, bus..... 18,000 36,375 18,059 8,125 
Rye, bus...... ones ° 2,903 300 
Barley, bus... ee ary $3,049 =. aes 
Millfeed, tons. 30 45 kesea 


Oatmeal, cases 1,930)  .....  seeee eevee 
Receipts during the month of July: 


1925 1924 
Winer, hie «.....+. .» 122,749 89,030 
Wheat. bus . 8,575 1,250 
Corn, bus .. . 2.350 1,900 
Oats, bus .. . 207,950 141,130 
ce 80 séw bine 


Rye, bus... 
Barley, bus ; ‘ . 203,250 
Millfeed, tons eae 115 154 
Corn meal, bbls were? meee 262 
Oatmeal, cases ... 2,554 384 


Receipts of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton via the Panama Canal during July 
showed a material falling off from the 
previous month, amounting to 7,714 bbls, 
compared with 22,325 during June. Re- 
ceivers reported demand quiet during 
the month. There was some speculative 
selling on the part of certain Boston 
agents at exceptionally low prices for 
future delivery, which could not be met 
in competition by other agents, but sales 
on the whole were small. 

Demand for rye flour is quiet, with 
a wider range of prices and the market 
generally easier. Choice white patents 
were quoted on Aug. 1 at $6@6.50 bbl, 
in sacks, straights at $5.75@6, and dark 
at $4.95@5. 

NOTES 

Exports of flour from Boston during 
the six months ended June 30, 1925, 
amounted to 86,013 140-lb sacks, com- 
pared with 238,818 in 1924. During July, 
1925, however, there were exports of 
50.672 sacks, compared with 8,730 in 
1924, making the total exports to Aug. 
1, 1925, 136,685 sacks, compared with 
247,548 in 1924. 

Statistics prepared at the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange show that in 
the six months ending June 30, last, 3,- 
378,936 bus wheat, corn, oats, rye and 
barley were taken by steamers leaving 
here for European ports. In the corre- 
sponding period in 1924, the total was 
2,957,657 bus. There is an increasing 
demand from abroad for American bar- 
ley, and heavy shipments of this com- 
modity are anticipated from now on. 

Louis W. DePass. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Considerable flour was sold in this mar- 
ket last week for future shipment. In 
many cases orders have been placed with 
mills with instructions to enter when, and 
if, prices reach a certain level. The fact 
that most mills tightened up this spring 
and summer, and insisted that flour 
booked must be taken out, will cause the 
speculatively inclined buyer to go a bit 
easier when being asked to sign contracts 
for more flour than he could possibly 
handle, without reselling large portions 
of it. The condition of business generally 
is on an even keel. 

Spring and hard winter patents are 
neck and neck in price. This may bring 
about a situation where bakers will use 
more spring flour, but it is not thought 
that hard winter will suffer, so far as the 
family trade is concerned. 

Quotations, car lots, July 31, delivered, 
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Pittsburgh rate points in West Virginia: 
spring patent, cotton 98's, $9.25@9.75 
bbl; hard winter patent, $9.25@9.75; soft 
winter patent, $8.50@9,25. 

NOTES 

F. H. Minnis, manager Pittsburgh of- 
fice King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
was calling on the trade in southern West 
Virginia this week. 

Mr. Dillman, general field representa- 
tive Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., called on some of the mill’s custom- 
ers in West Virginia last week. 

Ray A. Frame. 


BUFFALO 

There was enough concession made in 
prices last week to bring buyers into the 
market for small lots of spring wheat 
flour. Mills having seaboard connections 
report an increase in export sales to 
South America and Europe. 

Demand for Kansas flours was good. 
Sales are reported at figures both above 
and below quotations, but the holding 
prices were as quoted. Some mills have 
large reserve stocks, and were able to 


are well taken, and there are indications 
of a continued good demand. No. 3 
white, new, sold at 4614c bu on Aug. 1. 

The barley market is easier, with of- 
ferings increasing. Demand is light and 
buyers have a good stock of old barley 
to draw from. , 

The domestic consumption of rye was 
light last week. There are reports of 
good export inquiry. 

NOTES 

Reports from St. Thomas are that new 
wheat testing 64 lbs bu was brought to 
the mills there last week. 

On June 29 Buffalo grain elevators had 
11,413,000 bus grain, a decrease of 393,- 
000 over the previous week and an in- 
crease of 600,000 over June 1. 

Among building permits issued by the 
city last week was one calling for con- 
struction of a concrete block bakery for 
Sigmund Kowalkowski at 136 Walden 
Avenue. 

The first load of this season’s Canadian 
wheat to be delivered at Hamilton, Ont., 
was brought into that city on July 30. 
The grain was of the best quality .and 





REWARDS 


Once more the harvest time its bounty 
yields! 
The ripened grain in stocks adorns 
the fields! 
The sun, the rain, have each propi- 
tious been, 
That from the earth, who sowed, re- 


ward might win. 


The faith that cast the precious seed 


to earth, 


The hope that from the clods might 


rise new birth, 


The fears of frost, of drouth or bale- 


ful pest: 


Each for a time controlled, but no 


comes rest. 


Robert H. Tate. 
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make a price very favorable to the buy- 
ers. 

Buffalo quotations, Aug. 1: fancy pat- 
ents $9.35@9.45, bakers $9@9.25, first 
clear $7.85@7.95, second clears $4.25@ 
4.50; rye flour, white $5.95@6.25, dark 
$5.25. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents, 
$8.50@9; standard, $8.25@8.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1.. 238,000 189,281 79 
Previous week .. 238,000 194,429 82 
( 2a 187,500 147,144 79 
Two years ago... 166,500 117,556 71 


Rochester prices to grocers: patent 
springs, $10.20@10.40; pastry, $9.90@10; 
graham, $9.50@9.60; rye, $7.25@7.50. 

Grain in store at this port on July 27: 
wheat 4,174,507 bus, corn 933,470, oats 
2,860,713, barley 25,193, rye 1,508,948; 
afloat in harbor: wheat 581,000, corn 190,- 
000, oats 40,000, barley 100,000. 

Heavy rains throughout the winter 
wheat producing sections have materially 
curtailed offerings and both winter and 
spring are in demand by millers who are 
awaiting lower limits. Larger export 
clearances for July contradict the re- 
ports of a slow cash demand. Offerings 
of rail wheat were light and No. 2 red 
winter changed hands at $1.67%, Buf- 
falo. 

Offerings of old oats in current re- 
ceipts are light. New crop oats are spot- 
ted and of light weight. All offerings 


tested 63 Ibs bu. The farmer said his 
yield averaged 40 bus to the acre. 


Independent grocers of Rochester, N. 
Y., have formed a temporary organiza- 
tion, which will be made permanent, with 
the idea of co-operative advertising and 
other concerted efforts. 

A first meeting of creditors of the 
Homestead Milling Co., Niagara Falls, a 
small feed and grain concern, was held 
July 30. Frederick B. Degnan, Niagara 
Falls, was named trustee. The company 
has liabilities of $19,600, and assets are 
valued at several hundred dollars in per- 
sonal property and doubtful real estate. 
The bankruptcy proceedings were ad- 
journed until Aug. 6, when a sale of the 
firm’s property will be considered. 


Tonnage for nearly 12,000,000 bus 
grain was placed up the lakes last week, 
all to be brought to Buffalo. The great- 
er portion will be shipped in October, 
and the rest early in November. A rate 
of 2%,@2%2c was obtained. Cleveland 
boats will move the cargoes. 


The Dairymen’s League, Inc., Bath, 
N. Y., will retire from the business of 
feeds, fertilizer, seeds and other farm 
supplies, and has sold its property in 
that village to three Bath residents for 
about $18,000. The league, formed about 
six years ago by farmers of the com- 
munity, has done an annual business of 
from $60,000 to $80,000. 

Announcement was made here on Aug. 
1 that the chain grocery stores of the 
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Flickinger Co. have been merged with 
those of George L. Curtis & Co., Elmira, 
N. Y., under the name of the Flickinger 
Elmira Co., Inc. The Flickinger people 
control 200 chain grocery stores and han 
dle the purchasing power of the Red and 
White general stores, nearly 200 in num- 
ber. 

Mrs. Edna Hedrick, wife of Lloyd 
Hedrick, manager Ralston Purina Co., 
of this city, and soprano soloist of Cen 
tral Presbyterian church here, appeared 
last week in the first song recital of the 
season at Elverhoj Colony, Milton-on 
the-Hudson, New York. The program 
furnished abundant opportunity for Mrs 
Hedrick to display to advantage her in- 
terpretative powers, and an appreciative 
audience gave her work enthusiastic ap 
proval. 

M. A. McCartuy. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is quiet, with buyers 
reluctant to pay current mill limits, 
which, generally, are well maintained. 
Jobbers and bakers report small stocks 
on hand, but they continue to pursue 
their recent policy of buying only from 
hand to mouth. Receipts for the week 
ending Aug. 1 were 10,285,360 lbs in 
sacks; exports, 600 sacks to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Aug. 1: spring first 
patents $9.25@9.75, standard patent 
$8.75@9.25, first clear $8@8.50; hard 
winter short patent $8.75@9.25, straight 
$8.40@8.75; soft winter straight, $7.25@ 
8; rye flour, $6.25@6.50. 

The wheat market was alternately 
higher and lower under conflicting out- 
side advices, but closed firm at a net 
advance of 4c for the week ending Aug. 
1, with offerings very light. Receipts, 
427,842 bus; exports, 100,000; stock, 1,- 
256,508. Closing quotations, car lots, 
Aug. 1: No. 2 red winter, $1.56@1.58 bu; 
No. 3, $1.53@1.55; No. 4, $1.51@1.53; No. 
5, $1.48@1.50; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.49@1.51. Mixed wheat 3c un- 
der red winter. 

Oats sell slowly, and prices have eased 
off Yee. Offerings are moderate but 
ample. Receipts, 52,476 bus; exports, 
58,437; stock, 120,689. Closing quota- 
tions, Aug. 1: No. 2 white, 581%2.@59'%c: 
No. 3 white, 5542.@56'c. 


NOTES 


E. A. Parker, Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco, was on ’change July 29. 

The Baltimore & Carolina Steamship 
Co., which recently began a freight serv- 
ice between Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
with daily sailings, is receiving a large 
volume of traffic destined to cities in the 
South. The freighters connect in Balti- 
more with the line’s regular steamships 
sailing to southern ports. 

Pennsylvania farmers have started to 
market their wheat, but shipments to 
Philadelphia are light, compared with 
former years. The quality of the wheat 
is generally good, with 40 per cent grad- 
ing No. 2 red winter, according to the 
state and federal bureas of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There is much less 
garlicky in the shipments than at this 
time last year. Relatively little smut is 
noted. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to July 18, 1925 (000’s omitted): 

1925 1924 1923 

Flour production, bbls— 





June 7-13 1,983 2,336 1,900 
June 14-20 2,026 2,263 1,873 
June 21-30 3,042 2,716 2,152 
July 1-11 3,332 3,683 4,156 
July 12-18 2,526 2,293 2,451 
July 1-18 5,858 5,976 6,607 
Flour, July 1-18, bbls— 
per eer ee 475 594 495 
SED wea caewegatse ees ees 8 


Wheat, July 1-18, bus— 
Receipts from farms. 45,000 39,000 40,000 


) EET TEE ETE 3,190 2,340 4,930 
LT eT ee 82 78 510 
Ground by mills ..... 26,361 27,600 29,713 
Wheat stocks, July 18, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 28,011 38,995 28,319 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 44,320 45,643 43,068 





The sugar production of Cuba, which 
was 336,082 tons in 1900, had grown 
to 4,606,223 tons by 1924. 
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DUTCH MARKET IS MORE 
ACTIVE THAN OF LATE 


AmsrerpamM, Hotianp, July 13.—There 
was a more animated tone to the market 
last week, some business being done in 
near-at-hand parcels, but the forward 
sales effected were not of much conse- 
quence. Of course it must be taken into 
account that we have entered upon the 
period of the smallest consumption of 
bread, for there is an abundance of cheap 
vegetables and fruit, and this year they 
have come into the markets much earlier 
than usual. 

Notwithstanding, when the wheat mar- 
ket last week tended downward and 
prices had reached a level which would 
give importers a fair profit and chance 
to compete with the home milled article, 
they took up several parcels offered them 
on a basis of $8.40@8.50 for winter hard 
wheat patents, but this business ceased 
on United States millers raising their 
quotations 20@30c per 100 kilos. Today 
no interest is shown in view of the higher 
prices asked, and with the home milled 
commodity at 21@21.50 florins, importers 
feel no inclination to follow the American 
market, so that for the present United 
States flour is once again out of the run- 
ning. The weather is fine, with occasional 
light rains and cool nights. 


SUMMER BRINGS MANY 
VISITORS TO ENGLAND 


Lonpon, Ene., July 18.—Among recent 
visitors in London is Gustav Kruger, 
grain and flour importer, Hamburg, who 
is spending a few days here, combining 
business with pleasure. He has recently 
returned from Poland, where he has im- 
portant business interests. 

L. I. Ziegler, milling engineer for the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., millfurnishers, 
Indianapolis, Ind., also arrived in Lon- 
don a few days ago. This is the first 
time Mr. Ziegler has been in London, or 
indeed in Europe, and he naturally finds 
a great deal to interest him. 

J. W. Cornish, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Port Colborne, Ont., has come to Eng- 
land on one of his periodical visits to 
his old home. His native heath is “glor- 
ious Devon,” and he is spending as much 
time of his vacation there as possible. 

Norman Williamson, Montreal, son of 
Thomas Williamson, vice president St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, is spending two or three months in 
this country to gain further knowledge in 
the medical line, which profession he fol- 
lows, and has been dividing his time be- 
tween Liverpool and London. He has 
now gone to Scotland to visit William 
Clarke Reid, of McConnell & Reid, which 
firm represents the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., in Glasgow. 








HEAVY LOSS INCURRED IN 
FIRE IN LONDON DOCKS 


Lonvon, Ene., July 18.—A serious fire 
occurred at the Royal Albert Dock, Lon- 
don, on July 16. A vessel lying by the 
quay laden with a cargo of timber, wool 
and celluloid caught fire, owing, it is be- 
lieved, to its deck plates becoming over- 
heated by the sun. The flames quickly 
set fire to an adjacent warehouse, the 
sparks ignited another warehouse some 
distance away, and considerable loss re- 
sulted. 

The crew on board the burning vessel 
escaped almost miraculously as, owing to 
the celluloid, the flames enveloped the 
ship with great rapidity and a barge un- 
loading at its side was burned, the barge- 
man only reaching safety by jumping in- 
to the water. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., July 15.—With news of 
stronger American and Canadian mar- 
kets, better business has resulted than 
for some time. Spot and near-by parcels 
were difficult to move, but considerable 
business took place. London bakers are 
reported to have filled their needs for the 
next three weeks, chiefly with home milled 
flour. 

Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 

ents were offered on July 13 at 45s 6d@ 
46s 6d and a little fresh business took 
place, but an advance of 2s per 280 lbs 
since then has put a stop to any forward 
business. Canadian export patents have 
also been advanced today to 45s 6d with 
similar results. Some trading was done 
at 43s 6d for shipment, but landed par- 
cels, after being sold at 45s, ex-store, can 
today be purchased at 45s 6d. 

Minnesota patents are offered at 49s 3d 
upward, but are quite out of line, com- 
pared with Canadian flours. There are 
no offers of Kansas flours. Pacific Coast 
flours are offered at about 44s for patents 
and 42s for the second grade, but are out 
of line when compared with Australian 
flours. Hard wheat flours are offered on 
the spot at 39s, ex-store, and at that price 
must show a smart loss. 

Australian flours are quoted for ship- 
ment at 41s, but there are no buyers at 
this price, while near-at-hand parcels are 
offered at 39s, c.i.f., and good brands can 
be purchased at 41s@41s 6d, ex-store. 

Minneapolis low grades are dearer at 
26s, c.i.f., but buyers resist the advance. 
Plate low grades are offered by resellers 
at 23s 6d, but shippers are holding for 
23s 9d. The spot value is 25s, ex-store. 

Home Milled Flour—London made 
straight run flour has advanced in price 
twice during the past seven days and now 
stands at 47s, delivered, which is equal 
to about 42s 6d, c.i.f., and would seem to 
be about the cheapest flour now offering 
for future delivery. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals of flour are 
again heavy this week. The quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 lbs each, were: from 
the United States, Atlantic 4,763, Pacific 
1,500; Canada, Atlantic 8,177, Pacific 
2,500; Australia, 11,358; Argentina, 
5,789; Continent, 150. 

Wheat Prices.—The wheat market has 
been fairly strong, and prices are gener- 
ally higher. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
for July shipment sold today at 60s 3d@ 
60s 6d, August at 60s 442d@60s 6d, and 
October-November at 53s 9d@54s. No. 2 
northern Manitoba for July is offered at 
58s 9d, and No. 1 northern Duluth for 
July-August at 59s 3d. Australian on 
passage has been sold at 55s 9d@5é6s. 





Liverpoot, Enc., July 15.—There was 
keen competition in the flour trade in 
Liverpool last week, and sales are re- 
ported to outside districts at Is@1s 6d 
below the Liverpool parity. Yesterday 
most millers advanced their quotations 
Is per 280 lbs. 

Imported Flour.—Trade is quiet. Ca- 
nadian offers are 1s 6d@2s per 280 lbs 
dearer, but present c.i.f. values are over 
the spot basis and no fresh business is re- 
ported. Australian flour afloat is pressed 
for sale at around 39s, c.i.f. 

Owing to the impending German im- 
port duties, there is an active demand for 
flour to arrive at Hamburg and other 
ports before Aug. 1. Millers in England 
and Scotland who are advantageously 
placed to make quick shipments have se- 
cured a good part of the trade. 

Wheat.—The market has become firm- 


er on decreasing supplies and fears of 
damage to American and Canadian 
spring wheat by heat and rust. On the 
other hand, most parts of Russia and the 
Danubian countries send very favorable 
accounts of the crops, of which a large 
part is matured. Russia is offering 
wheat on the Liverpool market for ship- 
ment in September at 53s 6d per 480 lbs, 
and if similar offers continue they are 
likely to have a great effect on market 
sentiment. 

World shipments are light, and sup- 
plies afloat to Europe have again de- 
creased, but the quantity headed for this 
country direct shows a small increase, as 
a good share of Australian cargoes have 
been sent to British and Irish ports. 
Prices on our market are 1@8s qr higher 
than a week ago. 


Guiascow, Scottanp, July 14.—There 
has been a slight rise in the market here, 
owing to rumors of possible damage to 
the Canadian spring wheat crop from 
heat. It is recognized that Canada still 
has some time before she can harvest her 
crop safely, but it is expected that when 
the continental countries start to gather 
their harvests during the next month the 
position will be more assured for every 
one. 

Bread Prices.—It is hoped that bread 
will be made cheaper in a few months’ 
time. The 4-lb loaf here is still standing 
at 11d. Since the middle of May most 
flours have dropped 6@7s in price, and 
this position is strengthened by the fact 
that it is possible for bakers to buy for- 
ward today (October-November delivery ) 
at 4@5s per 280 lbs below the spot price. 
Assuming that the market changed neith- 
er way in the interval, this would warrant 
a reduction of 14d in the retail price of 
the quartern loaf. 

Home Milled Flours.—There is prac- 
tically no change since last week. Millers 
are offering their three grades, respec- 
tively, at 43s, 45s and 47s sack, c.i.f. For 
October-November delivery of new crop 
flour their quotations, on the c.i.f. basis, 
would be about 36s, 38s and 40s per 280 
lbs. 

Imported Flours.—For top grade Man- 
itobas the c.i.f. price is 44s per 280 lbs, 
and about 4s less for September-October 
delivery, while for export patents the 
price is about 43s, and 39@40s for Sep- 
tember-October delivery. Top American 
winters are 46@49s, and Canadian win- 
ters 37s 6d@38s. Kansans are very dear, 
owing to short crop, the offers being 46 
@48s sack. Australians are offered at 
41s 6d@42s, c.i.f. 


Bevrast, Iretanp, July 11.—There has 
been more business passing in flour. Al- 
though the prices which importers have 
to meet from home mills are very keen, 
English and Scotch mills offering in the 
Irish market are not inclined to make 
any further concessions, and a firmer tone 
prevails. Some business was done in a 
good blended English flour at 40s 6d per 
280 lbs, October-November delivery, Bel- 
fast, and a good winter wheat patent is 
being quoted at 43s 6d for the same de- 
livery. 

Imported Flours—Canadian export 
patent is offered at 42@43s per 280 lbs, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, July-August shipment 
from mill, and a top grade short patent 
. 46s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 46s 6d, Dub- 
in. 

For spot stuff it is difficult to name a 
price, as there are some very anxious sell- 


ers of dear flour and, rather than miss 
business, low prices for July-August 
shipment have been accepted for flour 
on passage and in near positions. 

Minneapolis flours have been very firm 
without much change in value. One lead- 
ing brand is still offered on a basis of 43s 
6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s, Dublin, on 
spot and on passage, and a little business 
has been done in both cities. Other 
spring wheat flours are offered at about 
42s, c.i.f., for shipment, but they are not 
a salable proposition against Minneapolis 
flours and Manitoba exports. 

American soft winters are out of line, 
and business seems impossible. There 
are large quantities of Australian flour in 
Belfast, and although 45s, ex-quay, Bel- 
fast, is being quoted, they are pressed for 
sale and it is difficult to make headway 
at a reasonable figure. Kansas flours are 
around 45s 6d@4é6s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
but they are not competitive. 





AUSTRALIAN SEEDING IS 
NEARLY COMPLETED 


MELpourNE, Victoria, June 27.—Al- 
though exceptionally severe floods, ac- 
companied by loss of life and much de- 
struction to property, have been experi- 
enced over a large portion of New South 
Wales, the rainfall throughout the Aus- 
tralian wheat belt has been lighter than 
usual. 

Generally speaking, seeding operations 
have been carried out under very favor- 
able conditions, and except over a rela- 
tively small area in Victoria the work 
has been completed. Reports from the 
different states indicate that the crops are 
making good progress. In some locali- 
ties, however, resowing has been rendered 
necessary by the ravages of mice and the 
unusually prolific growth of wild oats. 

Rarely before have the prospects at 
this time of the year been more cheering. 
However, it would make the position still 
more secure if two or three really heavy 
downpours occurred in the wheat grow- 
ing districts. 





ENGLISH MILLED FLOUR 
SELLING WELL IN GERMANY 


Hamesurc, Germany, July 8.—German 
buyers of Canadian and American flour 
show interest only in afloat and named 
steamer parcels. No large quantities are 
available in those countries, and freight 
possibilities are limited. Therefore Eng- 
lish flour, and Canadian wheat flour 
milled in England, are preferred. Fluc- 
tuations on the American markets had no 
influence upon wheat prices, as stocks in 
the hands of English mills are sufficient 
to meet next week’s demand. Trade with 
Czechoslovakia was very slow last week, 
whereas the demand from Poland was 
brisk. 

Quotations from mills were as follows, 
according to quality, July shipment from 
seaboard, c.i.f., Hamburg: Canadian ex- 
port patents $8.40@8.65, English Mani- 
toba 37s 742d, and other English patent 
34s 6d@37s. 





ENGLISH IMPORTERS ELECT 
F. T. COLLINS PRESIDENT 


Lonpon, Enc., July 18.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the National Association 
of Flour Importers, held in London, F. T. 
Collins, Stannard, Collins & Co., London, 
was elected president for the year 1925- 
26, G. A. Sinnock, F. W. Sinnock & Co., 
Bristol, vice president, and J. H. Pillman, 
Pillman & Phillips, London, secretary 
and treasurer. The headquarters of the 
association are at 11 Hart Street, Mark 
Lane, London, E. C. 
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SEATTLE 

Buyers in this territory believe that 
flour prices will go lower, and wheat 
growers believe that wheat prices will go 
higher. The former, therefore, are not 
buying flour except for near-by needs, 
nor are the latter selling wheat. This has 
resulted in the machinery of the flour and 
wheat trades being stuck on a dead cen- 
ter for the time being. 

Flour Demand.—There has been a good 
deal of inquiry from southeastern mar- 
kets for Pacific Coast flours, and fair in- 
quiry from the Atlantic seaboard. Wash- 
ington soft wheats have ruled at a price 
sufficiently lower than the quotation for 
No. 2 red winter in the central states to 
make it possible for interior Washington 
mills to overcome the handicap of the 
long freight haul to the Southeast and 
quote on a parity with central states’ 
mills, with the result that a fair volume 
of flour was sold to the Southeast last 
week. Atlantic seaboard buyers advise 
that Pennsylvania mills are quoting below 
Pacific Coast mills in their market. 

Flour Prices——Washington old crop 
quotations, carloads, coast, July 31: fam- 
ily patent $8.60@9 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $7.25@7.50, 98’s; bak- 
ers patent $7.75@8.10, 98’s; blends, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific 
hard wheats, $8.60@9.10, 98’s. Quota- 
tions for new crop soft wheat flours av- 
eraged 25@35c bbl lower than for old 
crop. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, July 31: Da- 
kota, $9.20@9.75; Montana, $8.40@8.90. 

Export Trade——There has been fairly 
active inquiry for flour from North China 
during the last 10 days, and sales from 
the Pacific Northwest to Shanghai, Tien- 
tsin and Dairen are reported to have 
been about 40,000 bbls. The Canadian 
mills, which have sold a large volume of 
flour to North China recently, are re- 
ported to have withdrawn on account of 
being sold well ahead, and the North 
China markets have now turned to Amer- 
ican flours. Some of the large export 
mills are sanguine that the recent de- 
velopments indicate a considerable fur- 
ther demand from North China. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing new 
crop export flour quotations, July 31: to 
Hongkong and North China ports, soft 
wheat straights and clears $7.05@7.15, 
c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $6.30@6.40, f.a.s., 
basis 49-lb cottons; patents $9@9.10, 
c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $8,20@8.30, f.a.s; 
to the United Kingdom, soft wheat 
straights 42s 3d per 280 lbs, and hard 
wheat straights 47s 9d, jutes. 


WHEAT 


There was increased demand for wheat 
toward the close of last week, but farm- 
ers showed little disposition to sell. West- 
ern white commanded $1.46 bu, sacked, 
coast, July 31. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
34 


NOTES 


Flour arrivals at Seattle in July were 
185 cars, compared with 270 in July, 1924. 


Receipts of wheat at seaboard are ex- 
tremely light. July receipts at Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland were only 600 cars, 
against 2,000 in July, 1924. 

The offices of secretary, treasurer and 
traffic manager of the North Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association have been consolidated, 
and will be held by R. D. Lytle, Tacoma, 
who has been traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation for a number of years. 


PORTLAND 


Old wheat flour prices are steady, but 
only a moderate amount of business is 
being done to fill immediate wants. Fam- 
ily patents were quoted on Aug. 1 at 
$8.65, bakers blue-stem patents at $8.55 
and bakers hard wheat flour at $9.25 
in straight cars. Mill operations con- 
tinue light. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
0 OS a eeeeerrrur S| 11,598 18 


Previous week ........... 7,082 11 
WE Wawa 60 6 6.4-009998% 36,285 59 
cy ,. eee 31,758 51 
Three years ago .......... 20,326 35 
Four years QG0 .........5. 26,272 54 
PEVO PORTO GHO ....cecsscs 9,266 19 


A small export flour business has been 
worked here for north China ports. Most 
of the oriental bids have been out of line. 
It is known that flour stocks on the 
Asiatic side have been greatly reduced, 
and when the buyers there raise their 
prices to the level current here, it is prob- 
able that a large volume of oriental busi- 
ness will be done. Flour trade with Eng- 
land and the continental markets is out 
of the question. 

Rumors of sales of 20,000 to 25,000 tons 
of flour to China or Japan by local mills, 
which have been circulated in the coast 
trade recently, were denied by flour men 
here, who say that not over 4,000 to 5,000 
tons have been sold recently at all north 
Pacific ports. There have been specula- 
tive engagements for some 20,000 tons of 
space, however, but this tonnage is as 
likely to be used for wheat as for flour. 

There is not much wheat being sold by 
farmers in this territory, and no general 
movement is looked for until the harvest 
is over. Quotations, Aug. 1, for export 
varieties were $1.46 bu for August ship- 
ment and $1.45 for September. Most of 
the trading of late has been between 
dealers. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

Only a nominal change, due to the 
wheat market fluctuations, was registered 
in the flour quotation list of Aug. 1, is- 
sued for the Montana territory. In gen- 
eral terms, the market was steady to un- 
changed. Quotations: patent flour $9 bbl 
and first clear $7, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. 


NOTES 


J. W. Sherwood, manager Royal Mill- 
ing Co., came to Great Falls last week 


Aug. 1 from a tour of southern Montana. 
He found grain conditions much as had 
been reported, and while there will be 
considerable wheat, the crop is far from 
what had been hoped at the start of the 
growing season. 

Wheat prices at local elevators have 
been satisfactory to wheat growers of 
the state, and if they hold at present 
levels the farmers will not complain. 
The price for dark northern spring wheat 
at country elevators, in the zone taking 
a freight rate of 42c cwt to Minneapolis 
and Duluth, quoted on July 31, was 
$1.35 bu. 

W. H. Pierce, for many years connect- 
ed with the grain buying interests of 
Great Falls, was a visitor here last week. 
Mr. Pierce is now employed at Hedges- 
ville, where he has for five years been 
manager of the Farmers’ Grain Co. He 
says that the wheat crop there is not 
much more than half the June estimate of 
what it would be. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Decreased demand and a general tend- 
ency to await even lower prices marked 
the San Francisco market last week. The 
only grade of flour that was not affected 
by price changes was California family 
patent flour, quotations for which con- 
tinued at $9.70 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other milling points, basis 
98-lb cotton bags. California mills an- 
nounced altered prices on bakers flours, 
quotations on Aug. 1 being $8 bbl for 
pastry and $8.30@8.60 for bakers. Mac- 
aroni and cracker flours were $8.10 bbl, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points. 

That bakers and other large buyers 
seem to expect still lower quotations was 
the report to flour dealers and millers. 
Kansas standard patent was quoted on 
Aug. 1 at $8.60@8.75 bbl, Montana stand- 
ard patent $8.50@8.75, Dakota standard 
patent $9@9.25, and Washington and 
Oregon straight grades $7.50@7.75, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and California 
common points, basis 98-lb cottons. 

The California wheat crop is moving 
rapidly to the mills and elevators, and 
there is increased activity in the milling 
industry, with prospects of this continu- 
ing through the fall and winter. 


- NOTES 

Walter S. Viele, American Maize 
Products Co., New York, has been visit- 
ing in San Francisco. 

That 350,000 sacks barley will be har- 
vested this year in the Livermore valley 
section, the largest crop in 20 years, is 
predicted. 

W. L. Beady, grain buyer for the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, has re- 
signed and will enter the grain business 
for himself, with offices in San Fran- 
cisco. me 

James E. Theirrott, formerly with the 
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California Baking Co., San Francisco, 
has become superintendent of the bread 
department, Love’s Biscuit & Bread Co., 
Honolulu. 

N. B. Nelson, who has been general 
auditor and office manager for the Sperry 
Flour Co. for many years, has resigned 
to become comptroller of the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at San Jose. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary and busi- 
ness manager American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and director American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, will arrive in San Fran- 
cisco Aug. 10 to spend several days. He 
will attend the meetings of the American 
Chemists’ Society and the southern Cali- 
fornia branch of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers at Los Angeles 
prior to arriving in San Francisco. 


Thirty-five department officials and 
employees of the Sperry Flour Co. were 
guests on July 29 at a dinner given at 
the Fior d’ Italian café, San Francisco, 
in honor of Joseph M. Parker, now of 
San Jose and formerly of Ogden, Utah, 
W. L. Beady, San Francisco, and N. B. 
Nelson, formerly of San Francisco and 
now of San Jose. The three guests of 
honor have recently retired from the 
Sperry organization, taking up other ac- 
tivities. 

Claims for damages aggregating $902,- 
000 for warehouses and grain destroyed 
by fire have been made in suits started 
by the California Wharf & Warehouse 
Co. and Balfour, Guthrie & Co. against 
the Great Western Power Co. It is 
alleged in the complaint filed in Contra 
Costa courts at Martinez that the elec- 
tric company was responsible for the fire 
on Sept. 13, 1924, through alleged neg- 
ligence in handling of power in one of 
the warehouses. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


LOS ANGELES 


Brisker demand was the principal fea- 
ture of the southern California flour mar- 
ket last week, with many inquiries for 
new crop prices reported, and a substan- 
tial volume of sales of old wheat flours 
consummated, The market was fairly 
strong, and prices remained at practical- 
ly the same levels as in the previous week. 

Large buyers are still holding off, and 
sales have not reached the expected vol- 
ume, which will probably achieve a sud- 
den rise as soon as new wheat flours are 
available for delivery at local and middle 
western mills. 

Quotations, July 31: California family 
patents $9.60, basis %4’s; California hard 
wheat bakers patents $9.10, basis 1%4’s; 
California blended bakers patents $8.90, 
California pastry $7.80, Kansas standard 
patents $8.70, Montana standard patents 
$9.20, Dakota standard patents $9.80, 
Washington-Oregon standard patents 
$8.90, Washington pastry $8,—all old 
wheat flours. 








Winnipeg Average Prices 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 
crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


oe 102 96 92 90 94 
ere 100 100 98 94 95 
ae 95 90 83 80 82 
Sey 86 80 83 83 85 
op Se 112 112 119 119 136 
| |) See 94 97 103 110 122 
ere 169 174 195 175 179 
Os 224 221 221 221 221 
1918 224 224 224 224 224 
|) 230 230 230 230 280 
er 273 232 86205 193 194 
Lee 148 115 111 113 114 
ee 100 101 109 109 108 
ar 106 98 97 93 97 
eer ey 142 159 164 173 196 


1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
Average 
of 


Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
109 106 112 


104 105 108 106 
106 111 120 124 130 130 836.111 111 
102 «104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
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97 91 103 104 107 4107 += 106 100 
84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
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Best things from current issues of contemporary 
publications devoted to grain, milling , 
and the baking industry 


LET YOUR CUSTOMER 
KNOW YOU 

The value of acquaintance and fre- 
quent contact between the seller and his 
customer is everywhere recognized. No- 
where, perhaps, is it of greater impor- 
tance than in Latin America. Timely 
visits to the customer are of incalculable 
value, particularly if the traveler be of 
good personality and equipped with at 
least some knowledge of the history and 
current affairs of the country to which 
he goes. European firms, especially Ger- 
man, have long recognized this, and have 
seen to it that their traveling representa- 
tives were carefully selected and trained. 
The following remarks of Consul Lester 
L. Schnare are applicable not only to 
Cartagena, Colombia, from which city he 
writes, but to any territory in Latin 
America: 

“A most important element in building 
up a market in Colombia or holding one 
already established is the formation of 
personal contacts with the business men 
and firms in Cartagena. This can best be 
accomplished, as a rule, by sending 
traveling salesmen or representatives of 
the house to visit the various firms carry- 
ing its lines of goods, and to study their 
wishes and the peculiarities of the mar- 
ket. The visit of a representative of an 
export house is probably appreciated 
much more in this country than in the 
United States, and offers an opportunity 
for the formation of ties of friendship 
that may result in holding the trade of a 
firm that might otherwise be tempted to 
deal elsewhere. During the visit any dif- 
ficulties that may have arisen can be set- 
tled, and special arrangements can be 
made that will constitute an advantage, 
in some cases, very hard for a competitor 
to overcome.”—-Commerce Reports. 


AGAINST STATE TRADING 


The report of the Royal Commission on 
Food Prices in Great Britain “dismisses 
the idea of state trading” as a remedy or 
a protection. A proposal that the state 
should again go into the business of pur- 
chasing and distributing staple foods, as 
was done in wartime, was vigorously sup- 
ported, particularly by the Labor groups, 
and was apparently viewed with approval 
in certain other circles. 

The decision of a large majority of the 
commission that state trading was unwise 
and undesirable is one that would un- 
doubtedly be reached by a thoroughly 
representative committee in any of the 
leading countries of the world. The grain 
trade and the produce trades distribute 
foodstuffs with wonderful regularity, 
which governments could not possibly im- 
prove upon, and margins of private profit 
among these distributors are not on the 
average large. 

Occasionally there are abrupt or ex- 
treme fluctuations in price, not directly 
due to the merchant distributor classes, 
which sometimes favor the producer and 
sometimes the consumer, but as the pro- 
ducer complains as often as the consumer 
this suggests that prices, on the whole, do 
not favor either the one or the other. In- 
deed, no bureaucratic regulation could 
adjust prices to the true relation between 
supply and demand as well as open trad- 
ing does.—CGrain Trade News (Winni- 


peg, Man.). 


LONDON’S IMPORTS 

D. J. Owen, general manager of the 
Port of London Authority, lecturing re- 
cently at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Aldwych, London, 
on “The Port of London Authority,” said 
annually 45,000,000 tons of shipping ar- 
rived at and departed from the port 
and £579,000,000 worth of merchandise 
passed through it to foreign and colonial 
countries, and all the handling of the 
} ogy was performed by the Port of Lon- 
on Authority. Two fifths of the grain 
imported into London was handled at the 
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Millwall Dock, where there was a gran- 
ary capable of storing 24,000 tons, or a 
little in excess of the amount required to 
meet London’s weekly consumption of 
21,000,000 loaves of bread.—The London 
Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter. 


LIMITING FLUCTUATION 


Fixing the price as some of the wildest 
agitators suggest, or even limiting the 
fluctuation to 2c a day as is now suggest- 
ed by Capper, would prove the greatest 
curse yet cast upon the producers and 
consumers of any nation if it could be 
rigidly enforced. If the price of wheat 
in Canada were 20@30c above the price 
permitted in the United States, the Unit- 
ed States producers would make every 
endeavor to smuggle their grain across 
the border and the buyers on the other 
side of the line would help them to the 
full limit. 

The government, responding to the im- 
practical ideas of strong lobbies, has 
enacted many unnecessary and imprac- 
tical laws for the regulation of per- 
sonal conduct of citizens, with the result 
that the government employs many times 
more law enforcement officers than ever 
and the average citizen has less respect 
for both government and laws than ever. 
—Grain Dealers’ Journal. 


Among other industries associated with 
the production and distribution of food- 
stuffs, the macaroni manufacturer is hit 


“hard by the fluctuation in the price of 


raw material. But he has the consola- 
tion of knowing that, of all the foodstuffs 
offered for sale, macaroni is the cheapest 
and most nutritious. The macaroni 
manufacturer has the satisfaction of 
knowing that, whatever price he may 
charge, he is giving full value for every 
dollar he receives. The public is fast 
learning the food value of macaroni and 
its allied products, which knowledge is 
fast being reflected in sales figures.— 
Macaroni Manufacturer. 


BRISK FLOUR BUYING 
STARTS IN PORTO RICO 


San Juan, Porto Rico, July 23.—Im- 
portant sales of first clears have been 
closed during the past two weeks at a 
price ranging $8.25@8.65. It would ap- 
pear that the term of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is drawing to a close, and it is cer- 
tain that the stocks of bakers are in a 
very reduced condition, many of the lat- 
ter showing interest in bookings as far 
ahead as December. Quotations, July 23: 
short patents $9.20 bbl, first clears $8.60, 
second clears, in cotton 98's, $3.15, c.i.f. 

. * 


The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, has appointed as its repre- 
sentatives in this island, Goble & Jimenez, 
commission merchants, San Juan. 

M. J. SANCHEZ. 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad Co. invites ten- 
ders for the supply of 1,800 bbls hard 
wheat flour, to be submitted by Aug. 12. 
Bids are requested covering delivery free 
of all charges at Cristobal. The flour 
must be of 95 per cent hard wheat and 
should be inclosed in new sacks or barrels 
of 196 lbs. 

Delivery must be in time to connect 
with a New Orleans sailing of Aug. 29 
or a New York sailing of Sept. 1, ten- 
ders specifying from which port ship- 
ment will be made. Bidders should name 








‘Porto Rico’s Agricultural Progress 


importance as a source of agricul- 

tural products for consumption and 
manufacture in the United States. Ship- 
ments of agricultural commodities to this 
country for the year ending June 30, 
1924, amounted to $66,326,000 and for 
the preceding 12 months $61,801,000. 
Sugar was the most important item, 
contributing $47,793,000 of the total 
in 1923-24. Unmanufactured tobacco and 
fruits, fresh and preserved, constituted 
the bulk of the remainder. Tobacco ship- 
ments were valued at $13,170,000 and 
fruits at $3,792,000, of which nearly $2,- 
004,000 was in grapefruit. Coffee, which 
ranks third in value produced, is export- 
ed chiefly to countries other than the 
United States. 

The sugar cane area is estimated at 
approximately 300,000 acres and is ap- 
parently growing. Forty active sugar cen- 
trals have produced 632,000 short tons 
this season, according to C. E. Chardon, 
commissioner of agriculture. This rec- 
ord figure is the result of favorable 
weather and the development of cane 
varieties having high sucrose content and 


Paper RICO is assuming increasing 


strong resistance to disease. Tobacco 
production since 1920 has ranged between 
15,000,000 and 28,000,000 lbs, the area 
planted increasing from 22,000 acres in 
1910 to 33,000 in 1925. In value tobacco 
ranks next to sugar. 

Shipments of grapefruit to tbe United 
States this year are expected to exceed 
the 681,000 cases shipped during the pe- 
riod Sept. 1 to May 23, 1924-25. Ac- 
cording to the 1919 census there were 
114,000 trees of nonbearing and 219,000 
of bearing age, with very few new plant- 
ings in recent years. 

Pineapples are proving to be one of 
Porto Rico’s most profitable crops, with 
this year’s output expected to be the 
largest on record in spite of considerable 
trouble with disease. Important quan- 
tities are shipped regularly to the United 
States. 

Cotton is of minor importance. It is 
thought, however, that if low sugar prices 
should prevail for several years, cotton 
production might reach 6,000 or 7,000 
bales. The crop during the past three 
years has yielded between 1,000 and 1,900 
bales of 478 Ibs. 





A Glimpse of Porto Rico’s Sea Coast 





the brand for which they are quoting, 
and the successful bidder will be re- 
quired to mark the name of the brand on 
each package. : 

The right is reserved to accept any bid 
in part and to increase by 10 per cent or 
decrease by 20 per cent the quantities 
awarded. Tenders will be received at the 
office of the commissary purchasing agent 
Panama Railroad Co., 24 State Street, 
New York. 


MEXICAN FLOUR IMPORT 
DUTY PARALYZES TRADE 


Mexico Crry, Mexico, July 28.—Since 
last November, when import duties on 
flour were increased from eight to nine 
centavos per kilo, and those on wheat 
were reduced from four to three centavos, 
the business of foreign flour importers 
has been virtually paralyzed. 

The change in duties was brought about 
by the domestic millers as a protection to 
their industry. 

Previous to the decree establishing the 
new duties, about 36,000 bbls American 
flour per month had found an outlet in 
the markets of this country. The at- 
tached figures show the amount and value 
of flour and wheat imports into Mexico 
from the United States for the past sev- 
eral years: 





WHEAT FLOUR 


Fiscal years— Bbls Value 
NASER Sera 32,894 $163,515 
_.. JAR Are 29,182 160,424 
SS es peer 28,469 157,318 
ae red 32,165 157,882 
a Saree : 22,958 112,663 
Ee 25,738 131,527 
Sere heenea 47,241 233,776 
. J ‘ 198,085 1,268,228 
a Serre 728,143 4,135,632 
POPPY Sere tere 930,564 7,543,354 

Calendar years— 
eee ere 65,834 728,274 
Deb esaececepases 502,477 5,639,847 
ES Ve bina ees Oe d Oe 243,439 2,862,188 
Sr eid 353,155 2,841,303 
PUME ss caccteeusacce Se 1,846,205 
2,515,970 

WHEAT 

Fiscal years— Bus Value 
Sa 109,283 $100,549 
a eee CU 1,483,055 
eres! 3,248,483 
BINS 3:60:08 cebbaees 273,313 269,772 
| SSS err 1,491,156 1,520,003 
See eer 644,377 665,780 
. ae rads 306,376 313,910 
ere 296,581 380,697 
RS eee 17,624 22,982 
ORS 54,597 83,635 

Calendar years— 

BE W239 5.2-0.¢ 0:68 006 1,564 3,755 
> ee ner 134,003 329,187 
ea 299,211 814,702 
Sea 2,661,109 3,842,886 
i) SPeeeeerverreree 2,020,339 
eee 2,616,364 
H. W. Moore. 





INCREASED FLOUR DUTY IN HAITI 

Port au Parnce, Harri.—Last year 
wheat flour to the value of $2,930,486 was 
imported into Haiti, almost 20 per cent 
of the total value of all imports. 

In the old tariff the duty on wheat 
flour was about 2.6c per kilo. This has 
been increased to 4c in a new schedule of 
duties just issued. This increase the re- 
ceiver general explains as a revenue 
measure to offset the loss in revenue from 
articles on which the duty has been re- 
duced, and further as an incentive to 
greater production of food products in 
Haiti. The duty on wheat, formerly 
about 2.7c per kilo, has been reduced to 
about 2c in the expectation that this, to- 
gether with the increased duty on flour, 
will encourage the milling of flour in 
Haiti. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadiah wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
7—— Week ending. Jan. 1, 1926, to 
July 25 ~- July 18 July 26, 1925 

eeees 5,000 59,00 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
rc———— Week ending. 
July 26 July 18 
224,000 101,000 


Jan. 1, 1926, to 
July 25, 1926 
8,728,000 
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TOLEDO 

New crop soft wheat flour business 
has been rather slow in getting started, 
and has not yet struck its gait. There 
have been a number of retarding influ- 
ences at work, notably conflicting crop 
reports and consequent fluctuations in 
the wheat market. Buyers are looking 
for lower levels, and are holding off for 
more settled conditions. Sentiment in 
regard to the probable course of the mar- 
ket is mixed, with many millers frankly 
confessing that they do not know what 
to expect. 

The Wheat Market.—Naturally this 
want of confidence, and the absence of 
a more clearly crystallized opinion, has 
a tendency to hold back bookings. Cash 
wheat held its premium over July to the 
last, July going out with a bang at Chi- 
cago, advancing 9c on the last delivery 
day and, curiously enough, closing at 
practically the same price, $1.6542@1.66, 
as the May future did two months ago. 

With July wheat out of the way, it is 
hoped that the market may now settle 
to a more satisfactory basis, with cash 
wheat working to a discount under the 
futures so that a carrying charge may 
be had, and thereby the movement and 
accumulation of wheat may be encour- 
aged. However, millers are far from 
certain that this will come to pass, and 
acknowledge that cash premiums may 
hold through the entire crop. 

So far wheat has been hard to get and 
flour difficult to sell. Of course there is 
some movement of wheat, as there al- 
ways is after the harvest in this section, 
but it is not heavy; farmers are both 
selling and storing. Whether there is a 
carrying charge or not, millers feel 
obliged to accumulate a certain amount 
of wheat when it is moving. This year 
competition for wheat, thus putting up 
the price on each other, is not between 
millers and exporters, but confined to 
millers alone. Exporters are out of the 
market, and there is no trouble from that 
source. Bids for millers in the South 
and Southeast, out of the Cincinnati 
market, are forcing up the price of 
wheat. The millers are not working well 
together. 

Flour Sales—Last week saw some im- 
provement in sales; a number of millers 
reported business as good, and produc- 
tion at Toledo jumped to 92 per cent of 
capacity, with two mills running full 
time. Buyers, generally, are not provid- 
ing for their wants far ahead, with pos- 
sible exceptions among the larger ones, 
but it is doubtful if even they are buy- 
ing beyond Jan. 1, and probably in no 
instance taking care of their full require- 
ments for that time. Much of the buying 
is of a forced character, made necessary 
by depleted stocks. There is evidence 
of a very considerable volume of busi- 
ness which could be had at prices just 
below the present level. The export of 
soft winters has ceased, but there has 
been some business for both old and new 
spring wheat flour at full market levels. 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted, 
July 31, at $7.30@8 bbl, local springs 
$8.25@8.65, and local hard winter $7.90, 
in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Toledo millers 
were bidding $1.53% bu for No. 2 red 
wheat, Toledo rate points, July 31. 
Wheat is coming out more freely, but 
the movement is not heavy. It will prob- 
ably increase next week. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 
Tely BO-Buas. 1.2... ccecces 44,200 92 
Previous week ........... 39,900 83 
WSF GMO wcwvcsccccssverves 43,000 93 
Two PEAS BGO ...... 08.65 42,300 88 


Three years ago .......... 39,100 $1 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
July 26-Aug. 1. 18 106,500 74,355 69 
Previous week. 15 102,300 72,570 71 
Fear AHO .cces 19 141,000 73,965 52 


Two years ago. 23 144,510 94,783 65% 
Three years ago 21 124,260 - 82,942 66% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— a 


1925 1924 925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 371,000 15,840 ss, 600 14,625 
Corn, bus.... 27,500 10,405 656,250 9,790 
Oats, bus.... 84,050 53,900 73,800 25,500 


NEW CROP FLOUR AND WHEAT TESTS 


According to a bulletin issued by The 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, if early samples of new wheat, 
from widely scattered localities in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, are representa- 
tive, the protein content of this crop will 
average fully 1 per cent higher than last 
year. With many samples running 
around 12.5 and 13 per cent, and a few 
below 11, the average might be even 
higher. Hot, dry weather prevailing be- 
fore harvest is presumably responsible 
for this result. If there are localities 
which had normal weather at that time, 
it is probable the wheat grown there will 
not show such great differences, com- 
pared with last year’s crop. It is pos- 
sible that later threshing will reveal a 
larger quantity of low protein wheat than 
is apparent from these early samples. 

Very nearly all new crop flour shows 
an increase in gluten content over the 
old. In some cases the difference is only 
about % per cent, but an increase of 
1@2 per cent is not uncommon, and an 
increase of 3 per cent has been noted in 
one or two instances. This means that 
gluten percentages between 10 and 11 
per cent are very common, compared 
with an average of 9.5 per cent last year. 
Flour from soft wheat running as high 
as 12 per cent gluten is very unusual in 
some years, but we have already had sev- 
eral samples of this kind this season. 

The absorption of new flour is a little 
higher than that of the old, but not as 
great an increase as would be expected 
when the gluten content is considered. 
When the aging process has gone further, 
an improvement in this respect may be 
expected, 

As for the quality of the loaf, the 
average volume of new samples is dis- 
tinctly greater. Depending on the in- 
crease in gluten content, the new flour 
has the ability to produce a larger loaf, 
with better shape, appearance, texture 
and grain. Unusually fine texture was 
noted in many loaves. Color and ash 
content of new samples are about the 
same as obtained last year. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour trade in southeastern markets 
was not so active last week, due to the 
changes that were taking place in the 
wheat market, and to the further fact 
that a number of the large buyers have 
booked contracts to meet their demands 
for 90 days or more. Mills probably have 
enough flour sold to keep them running 
75 per cent of capacity for the next two 
months, with an even moderate current 
demand. 

While the volume of bookings de- 
creased last week, there were some new 
sales, and increased running time at the 
mills was maintained. Shipments were 
not quite equal to output. 

Flour prices ruled about steady last 
week.. Quotations, Aug. 1: short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $9.50@10; standard 
patent, $9.25@9.50; straight patent $8.25 
@8.75; first clears, $7.25@7.50. 

Rehandlers are having a fair volume of 
business. Prices, Aug. 1: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $9.50@10; hard winter. wheat 


short patent, $8.75@9.25; standard 
grades, 30@50c lower. 

Wheat is reported moving on a fairly 
liberal scale, and mills are accumulating 
stocks to meet their demands. The move- 
ment at local country stations is light, 
most of the business being handled in the 
terminal markets. No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted, Aug. 1, at $1.72@1.77 bu, 

Nashville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-26 ...... 169,620 129,151 76.1 
Previous week .. 151,320 104,043 68.7 
WOOF GO ccccass 160,620 94,361 58.7 


Two years ago... 194,880 156,500 80.3 
Three years ago.. 183,330 125,363 68.2 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 1 July 25 

Pe. TE ca'sccncenaaue 30,000 28,000 

_:. . weerrrreeres 402,000 266,000 

COP, BE cic esscivascns 78,000 84,000 

Cee, TE: vais cceeivt sdene 147,000 131,000 
NOTES 


T. M. Chivington, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, was in Chatta- 
nooga and Atlanta last week on business. 

John B. Ashton intends to install a 
feed mill at Columbia, Tenn., and will 
manufacture poultry feed and graham 
flour. 

Joun LEIPER. 


ATLANTA 

Flour trade revived early last week, 
and some buying was done of new crop 
goods. Stocks were increased to cover 
about a 30 days’ supply. Buying was 
checked, however, by the advance in 
prices the latter part of the week. Stocks 
with bakers and jobbers are fair to good. 
Soft wheat patents were quoted on Aug. 
1 at $8.60@8.90 bbl, while hard wheat 
bakers patents were $8.25@8.50. 

J. Hore Tiener. 


EVANSVILLE 

The quality of wheat being bought by 
local mills is unusually good this year. 
It is still bringing $1.53 bu at mills here 
and $1.50 at stations. Threshing in this 
section is at an end, but there is still a 
free movement in wheat buying. 

Flour buying is brisk, with fairly good 
orders being received. Quotations, basis 
Evansville, 98-lb cottons, carload lots, 
July 31: best patent, $9.25; first patent, 
$8.85; standard, $8.45; first clears, in 
jutes, $7.80; second clears, $7.50. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


With the exception of the flurry at the 
close of the trading in July wheat, the 
flour trade moved along in more even 
tenor last week. While sales are report- 
ed as backward, operations are fair and 
the stuff moving through the Indianapolis 
board is fiot going begging for want of 
buyers. 

Indianapolis millers say that trade is 
tightening up in certain sections of the 
country. They believe the market is 
rousing itself from lethargy. Prices 
have stiffened a bit. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 
41¥%ec to New York: wheat, No. 2 red 
$1.54@1.56, No. 2 hard $1.45@1.47; oats, 
No. 2 white 36142.@37'%4c, No. 3 white 
351/2@36 Yec. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 
bbls activity 
62 


Oe Bee RNs Sok. ic ic eaves 12,402 

PROVIGGR WOOK. .ccccccces 9,162 46 
(Se oe 7,078 35 
BOWS PORTO GOO oe0c 0s ktace 9,728 49 


Inspections of grain for the week ended 
Aug. 1: wheat, 582,000 bus in, 16,000 out; 
corn, 220,000 in, 126,000 out; oats, 390,000 
in, 50,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 382,840 bus Aug. 1, against 163,500 
on Aug. 2, 1924; corn 450,990, against 
442,800; oats 89,640, against 69,200. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour mills are paying 
$1.48 bu for No. 2 red wheat at the mill. 

William Tellet, for many years an em- 
ployee of the Loughry Bros. Mill & Grain 
Co., Monticello, slipped as he was dress- 
ing a belt and was drawn into the pulley. 
It is believed that he will recover. 


August 5, 1925 


The Central Grain Co., Roann, has been 
incorporated, with $30, 000 capital, to op- 
erate elevators. The directors are Harry, 
Embra W. and Henry E. Kinsey. 


J. B. Franke, president Perfection Bis- 
cuit Co., Fort Wayne, sailed Aug. 4 for 
Stockholm, Sweden, where he will repre- 
sent the United Lutheran Church in 
America at the Universal Christian 
Church conference. 

Curis O. ALBion. 


NORFOLK 

The flour market was. active last week, 
most winter wheat mills being anxious to 
book contracts for late August and Sep- 
tember shipments. The old wheat is near- 
ly exhausted, and shipments of new wheat 
flour probably will begin between Aug. 
10 and 15. Sharp advances at the close 
of July options did not materially affect 
quotations in this territory. The quality 
of central states and western states flour 
has been pronounced exceptionally high. 

Quotations, Aug. 1: spring patents, 
firm at $9.25@9.50 bbl, with discount of 
about 50c for bakers grades ; Kansas and 
Oklahoma patents, $8.45@8.75 for imme- 
diate shipment; top winter wheat pat- 
ents, new wheat shipments, $8.25@8.50; 
long per cent grades, $7.75@8. 

JosepH A. Leste. 





PLANS MADE TO ORGANIZE 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT SALES 


MELBOURNE, VictTorta, June 27.—The 
Victorian chamber of agriculture, which 
may be described as the mouthpiece of 
the many agricultural, horticultural and 
pastoral societies established all over the 
state, is considering the formulation of a 
scheme for the organized marketing of 
wheat throughout the commonwealth. 

The main idea is that an elective board 
should be constituted and given the right 
of exporting wheat from Australia over- 
sea. A necessary corollary of this de- 
velopment, of course, would be to clothe 
the board with power to dispose of the 
grain abroad. It is pointed out that the 
price for which wheat was sold oversea 
would serve as a basis for the fixation of 
prices for local consumption. 

The opinion is held that such an or- 
ganization would prove exceedingly help- 
ful if bulk handling became general 
throughout the commonwealth. In the 
absence of any details of the proposal, it 
is impossible to indicate what reception 
it is likely to receive when launched, but 
it can be taken for granted that it will be 
vigorously opposed by the powerful pri- 
vate interests now concerned with the 
marketing of wheat in Australia. 

Crartes J. MatrHews. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
TO OPEN OFFICE IN SYDNEY 


Metsourne, Victoria, June 27.—With 
a view more effectively to serve the in- 
terests of American exporters in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
United States Department of Commerce 
has arranged to open an office in Sydney 
almost immediately. 

The American trade commissioner in 
Australia, E. G. Babbitt, will have 
charge. The innovation is much com- 
mended in Australian business circles, 
and it cannot fail to prove advantageous 
to both the commonwealth and the United 
States. 





Cnyartes J. Matruews. 


BREADSTUFFS DUTY FOUND 
NECESSARY IN NEW ZEALAND 


Avcxtranp, N. Z., June 27.—A leading 
commercial authority, intimately asso- 
ciated with the wheat and flour markets 
of New Zealand, has expressed the defi- 
nite view that, were the duty on wheat 
and flour to be removed, the wheat grow- 
ing industry of the dominion would prac- 
tically cease to exist, and as a result 
thereof the milling trade would collapse. 

He added that there were indications 
that the wheat crop next year in New 
Zealand would exceed the present one, 
and submitted that, with proper induce- 
ments, wheat growers could produce suf- 
ficient grain, even with the gradually in- 
creasing consumption, to meet the total 
requirements of the country. 

At present the monthly consumption 
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The Growth of Buffalo as a Grain Storage Center 


HE great activity in Buffalo at present in the construction of grain elevators recalls the early his- 


T tory of the elevator business in that city. 


to have been the first elevator in the world, on the banks of Buffalo Creek. 
Dart drew his inspiration from the fact that re- 


55,000 bus, and was one of the show places of Buffalo. 


It was in 1842 that John Dart built what is supposed 


It had a capacity of 


ceipts of western wheat were increasing very rapidly, and the need of great storage capacity was 


imperative. 


It is conceded that he followed the principle outlined decades earlier by Oliver Evans, 


except that the latter’s plans were for an elevator to convey grain to the milling machinery, whereas 
Dart intended primarily to transfer grain from lake to canal craft and provide storage facilities. 


So great was the denrand for space in the Dart elevator that within the next few years some 
In 1848 the Hatch elevator was built at the junction of 


six more elevators were erected. 
Hatch Slip and Buffalo Creek, which is now the situa- 
tion of the Marine elevator. 

In 1856 the Buffalo elevators organized as the West- 
ern Elevating Association in order to avoid competi- 
tion, the first president of the firm being William 
Wells. In 1866 William H. Abell became president, 
and held that office until his death in 1884. He was 
succeeded by his son, C. V. Abell, in 1894, who built 
an addition to the structure and conducted the affairs 
of the firm until his death about five years ago. Dur- 
ing his career William H. Abell was one of the most 
prominent figures in the grain trade in Buffalo, his 
business increasing from 25,000,000 to 100,000,000 bus 
annually. During the management of his son it in- 
creased to more than 200,000,000 bus a year, and it has 
now reached the 300,000,000 mark. 

By 1865 Buffalo had 27 elevators, with a total ca- 
pacity of 6,000,000 bus. No less than 14 of these ele- 
vators were burned between 1859 and 1869. The fires 
continued, sometimes with heavy loss of life, until 1897, 
when the Great Northern and Electric elevators were 
built of steel. They were the first step toward the 
modern fireproof structures which today line Buffalo 
River, Buffalo Creek and Blackwell Canal. No wooden 
elevators have since been built. While the fireproof 
elevators have no greater storage capacity than the 
old wooden structures, they have a much larger han- 
dling capacity. 

Some 40 years ago the average cargo handled was 
30,000 bus, the length of the boats being about 250 ft. 
At present the average cargo dealt with is around 
300,000 bus, and the boats have been more than doubled 
in length. At the present time Buffalo has a grain 
storage capacity in elevators of about 33,000,000 bus 
of grain, while at the same time its harbor, when 
crowded with the winter storage fleet, can hold almost 
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A Large Modern Elevator at Buffalo 


another 30,000,000. Parallel with the growth of the 
grain storage and handling facilities in Buffalo has 
been the increase in milling operations in that city. 
Since 1906 the flour output of Buffalo has been almost 


trebled. It is not strange, then, that Buffalo millers 
feel that the progress that their industry has made in 
the last half century is destined to continue at perhaps 
even a more rapid rate. M. A. McCarruy. 








of Australian flour is in the vicinity of 
11,000 tons. 

The substantial importations of Aus- 
tralian wheat which have been received 
into the dominion during recent years 
have been largely due to adverse weather 
conditions causing small local yields. At 
the same time the necessity for the use of 
the harder Australian grain for blending 
purposes has also been a factor of some 
importance. New Zealand wheat un- 
blended, it is contended, does not pro- 
duce a first class flour, but that fact 
was apparently not given very serious 
thought when it recently was decided to 
encourage the agriculturists in the do- 
minion by guaranteeing them 6s 5d@6s 
9d bu for their new crop wheat. 

Cuartes J. MaTtTrHeEws. 





FLEISCHMANN CO: INCREASES PROFITS 
New York, N. Y.—The Fleischmann 
Co. reports a net income of $3,249,190 for 
the quarter ended June 30, 1925, equiva- 
lent, after preferred dividends, to $2.15 
a share on no par common stock. This 
compares with $2,838,972, or $1.88 a share, 
in the preceding quarter, and $1.58 a 
share in the second quarter of 1924. Net 
income for first six months of 1925 to- 
taled $6,088,162, equal to $4.03 a share 
on the common after preferred dividends, 
and compares with $3.02 a share in the 
first six months of the previous year. 





WILLIAM E. WICKER IS DEAD 

Burrato, N. Y.—William E. Wicker, 
aged 84, and-one of the best-known busi- 
ness men of Lockport, N. Y., died July 
31 after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Wicker was a native of Akron, N. Y., 
and for 32 years was engaged in the 
flour and feed business at Lockport, 
from which he retired some years ago. 
The late Hiram K. Wicker, his brother, 
was a partner in the flour and feed busi- 
ness. 





NEW NASHVILLE COMPANY FORMED 
NasHvitteE, Tenn.—The Snell Milling 
Co., Nashville, with capital stock of $50,- 
000, has been incorporated by F. J. Pem- 
berton, J. J. Mulloy, E. Snell, A. R. Pem- 
berton and Elmer D. Davis. The purpose 
of the company is stated to be to engage 
in the manufacture of self-rising flour 
and other products, and plans will be per- 

fected to begin business at an early date. 


The History of the Soy Bean 
By Sherman T. Edwards 
Feed System Engineer, Chicago, IIl. 


HIE annals of old China set forth the 
fact that soy beans were an impor- 
tant food with the Chinese fully 

5,000 years ago. United States govern- 
ment records show that soy beans were 
first known in England about 1790 and 
in the United States in 1804, although 
little attention was given to their culti- 
vation until about 1917, when they came 
into more general use. 

Soy beans will grow wherever corn is 
grown. They can either be planted with 
corn, or separately, although planting as 
an alternating crop is better. Approxi- 
mately 25 to 40 bus per acre are pro- 
duced in the nine southeastern states 
(with the exception of Florida), ‘as 
against an average of only 15 to 25 in 
the northern states. 

Soy beans may be sown from early 
spring until midsummer, depending on 
the use to be made of the crop. If used 
for grain or as a hay crop, the best time 
for planting is when the ground has be- 
come thoroughly warmed, as at corn 
planting time. This produces more rapid 
growth, while in cool weather the plants 
~grow slowly, so there is no advantage in 
planting too early. 

Some planting is done in rows, about 
24 inches apart, and where the soil is 
heavy, seed is planted about one inch 
deep. In sandy soil, planting is deeper, 
but not exceeding three inches. Seed 
may also be sown broadcast, although 
this is done principally where the crop 
is to be used for hay and the ground is 
free from weeds. Otherwise the best 
crop is produced where seed is sown in 
cultivated rows. 

Soy beans germinate in a very few 
days, and should be cultivated about the 
same as corn. The ordinary farm ma- 
chinery will serve the purpose in devel- 
oping the crop, although special harvest- 
ing machines are being used extensively. 

Through the action of bacteria, which 
live in the roots of the plant, the soy 
bean is able to utilize the nitrogen in the 
air. Unless this bacteria is present in the 
soil, soy beans make a rather indifferent 
growth. However, in rich soil, even 


though the bacteria are not present, soy 
beans will take their nitrogen direct from 
the soil and thus will thrive very success- 
fully. 

The increased demand for seed for 
planting purposes, and the utilization of 
the dried beans as food and for the 
production of oil and meal, have brought 
about greatly increased prices. Soy 
bean seeds have been found profitable 
when used as feed. Many farmers grind 
the whole beans and use the meal in 
feeds, but the natural bean is so rich in 
oil that the meal will soon turn rancid, 
unless treated by an oil extraction 
process. 

Modern machinery will extract from 
240 to 280 Ibs oil from a ton of beans. 
This oil is bringing approximately 1042c 
lb. Estimating a yield of 250 lbs average 
per ton, this would equal $26.25 to the 
manufacturer. While there is a loss of 
approximately 150 Ibs ton in moisture, 
cleaning, dust, etc., there is an average 
of 1,600 Ibs of high protein meal in each 
ton of beans, and when treated with this 
modern extraction process, the meal is 
sufficiently low in fat to prevent its be- 
coming rancid, 

The meal is used principally for flour 
or feed, and the oil for edible purposes 
as well as for paints. Figuring the re- 
turns from the oil, the flour (which 
brings exceptionally high prices, due to 
its being used principally as a diabetic 
food) and the meal, it will be found that 
soy beans are a splendid source of reve- 
nue. Farmers producing the beans will 
find it to their advantage to sell the 
beans and purchase the oil extracted 
meal, rather than to grind the raw beans. 
Scientifically balanced manufactured 
feeds, containing soy bean meal in com- 
bination with other grain products and 
dried buttermilk, are developing produc- 
tions as great as 100 per cent increase 
over ordinary farm products. 

Soy bean meal combined with corn pro- 
duces excellent results. Government bul- 
letins urge the feeding of soy bean meal 
or flour with wheat flour, and tests con- 
ducted on soy bean meal in combination 


with other grain products show greater 
daily gains on less feed consumption. 

Another excellent product which is 
used for edible purposes quite extensive- 
ly (especially abroad) is the soy syn- 
thetic milk. s 

A farmer near Cincinnati recently 
made a test (of which I hold the rec- 
ords) on 10 Holstein cows. He had been 
feeding 24 lbs per day of a 24 per cent 
dairy feed, and had secured 70 gallons of 
milk in 10 days. He then tried a 20 per 
cent protein feed containing 10 ingredi- 
ents such as bran, middlings, ground oats 
and barley, corn gluten feed, corn feed 
meal, linseed oil meal, cottonseed meal, 
soy bean meal, and dried buttermilk, and 
in feeding but 16 lbs daily of this feed he 
produced 80 gallons of milk in 10 days, 
that graded four points higher in butter- 
fat. The reduction in feed used and the 
gain from the increased milk more than 
paid for the feed at $60 ton. 

Increases of 100 per cent in weight 
are easily secured on hogs. This is also 
true of egg secpaen: 4 where feeds that 
contain soy bean meal and dried butter- 
milk are used. The added cost of the 
feed over other sound grains and feed 
material is but a small fraction of the 
gain secured. 

Rather than sticking to the old farm 
saying that it is “cheaper to raise every- 
thing you need,” the modern farmer will 
find it profitable to sell most of his grain 
and buy scientifically manufactured 
feeds. 

Take, for instance, dried buttermilk. 
Formerly there was no outlet for 90 per 
cent of the buttermilk resulting from the 
manufacture of butter, and the liquid 
was run into the sewer, until an economi- 
cal method for drying it was developed. 
Dried buttermilk is nine times as strong 
in protein and minerals of milk, and al- 
most twice as rich in fat, as whole milk. 
There are today about 100 plants in the 
United States drying 200,000,000 lbs 
liquid buttermilk, while 10 years ago 
liquid buttermilk was a waste product. I 
have provided formulas and supervised 
the use of over 10,000,000 Ibs dried but- 
termilk in manufactured feeds. 

The soy bean industry should follow 
the example of liquid buttermilk. Even 
now the sale of the extracted oil alone 
pays for all the work, and renders a high 
grade flour and meal bringing an added 
source of revenue. 
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Millfeed Demand.—A stronger tone has developed in the millfeed market, 
and current production is being readily absorbed. Slack business in flour and 
reduced milling activity keep the market unincumbered with supplies, and a 


good mixed car trade absorbs most of the spot offerings. 


In the Southwest, 


comparatively large track offerings of late have tended to weaken the millfeed 
situation there, but these have largely disappeared and supplies are now hardly 


equal to demand. 


There is good inquiry for future shipment feed, but millers 


are not anxious to sell very far ahead at present. 
Prices.—There was an average advance of 50c@$1 ton in feed prices during 


the seven days ending Tuesday, Aug. 4. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market is steady, but 
not very active. The trade is not dis- 
playing any interest in offerings, and 
generally is only buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Mixers are buying sparing- 
ly. They covered their requirements a 
few weeks ago, and unless the price 
quoted is extremely low, they pass up 
offerings. It is understood that jobbers 
in this territory have fair orders on their 
books, and that the trade is ordering out 
feed against old contracts in a very sat- 
isfactory manner. 

Spring bran was quoted, Aug. 1, at 
$26@27 ton, hard winter bran $28@28.50, 
standard middlings $28.50@29, flour mid- 
dlings $32.50@35, red dog $41@44. 

Sr. Lov1s.—There is little activity in 
the local millfeed market, but values are 
holding up well and showing some 
strength. Demand is light, but offerings 
are very scarce. Mills apparently are 
holding back their feed with the idea that 
higher prices will be obtained later. No 
interest is shown in future bookings by 
either buyers or sellers, and shipping in- 
structions are usually given at the time 
of purchase. Quotations, Aug. 1: soft 
winter bran $26@27 ton, hard winter 
bran $26@26.50, and gray shorts $31@32. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mruwavxee.—But for the fact that 
mills are disposing of a moderate quan- 
tity of feed in mixed cars, the situation 
would be slow. The good absorption of 
feed noted at the end of week before 
last encountered a setback, and the mar- 
ket now lacks snap. Only a light accu- 
mulation of supplies is noted. There has 
been a scattered consumptive demand 
which helped keep the market fairly well 
cleaned up. In this territory, rain and 
cool weather have relieved a dry spell 
that for a time suggested a healthy im- 
provement in feeding demand. Nominal 
quotations, Aug. 1: standard bran $25.50 
@26 ton, winter bran $26.70@27.70, 
standard middlings $28@28.50, flour mid- 
dlings $33@34.50, red dog $40.50@41.50, 
rye feed $28@28.50, reground oat feed 
$7.50@8, cottonseed meal $6@52, and 
gluten feed $39.80, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Mrinneapouts.—Demand for spot and 
August shipment millfeed is light, but 
prices are very firm. Mills are still en- 
joying a splendid mixed car trade, which 
seems to about absorb the current pro- 
duction. 

Jobbers report good inquiry for future 
shipment feed. Millers, however, do not 
appear anxious to sell for fall shipment 
at present. There has been some specu- 
lative trading for September-October- 
November-December shipment, equal 
quantities each month, with buyers will- 
ing to pay a premium of 50c ton over 
spot for bran. They will pay spot prices 
for standard middlings for these de- 
ferred deliveries. 

Mills quote bran at $24 ton, standard 
middlings $26.50@27, flour middlings $32 
@34, red dog 40@41. wheat mixed feed 
$30@82, and rye middlings $25@25.50, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Aug. 4 Year ago 
Poy ME $23.75 @24.00 $23.00@23.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@26.50 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings... 31.00@32.00 29.00@30.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.50@39.50 35.00@36.00 

DvututH.—Mills are receiving inquiry 
for millfeed for both prompt and de- 


Bran 


ferred shipment. Buyers allow them- 
selves to run short of stocks and then 
want rush delivery. Mills are selling 
what they have available, mostly for 
near-by account. The demand for more 
distant delivery is not urgent. The trade 
is of the belief that, with the advent of 
the new crop movement and heavier op- 
erations by mills, they can expect lower 
quotations. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Additional strength de- 
veloped last week in the millfeed mar- 
ket, prices advancing about $1 ton over 
the close of the preceding week. Track 
offerings, which had weakened the situa- 
tion, have disappeared, and supplies are 
hardly equal to demand. Buying is not 
widespread, nor is there any activity in 
large lots, but an insistent demand exists 
for mixed cars in the South, Southeast 
and at local points in Kansas and Okla- 
homa. The total volume of this trade is 
somewhat more than sufficient to absorb 
the light production. 

Many interior southwestern mills were 
in the market last week for both bran 
and shorts, in an effort to fill their mixed 
car requirements, and brokers in Kansas 
City were hard pressed to satisfy all 
such demands. Some large mixers that 
had bought August feed in the Southwest 
early in the season resold their contracts 
to mills. 

An advantage continues to lie with in- 
terior mills, compared to those located 
on the Missouri River, inasmuch as prac- 
tically all of the demand is from terri- 
tories where the latter plants have a 
higher billing. Prices obtained by in- 
terior mills are about $1 ton higher than 
the Kansas City hasis. 

Quotations, Aug. 1, basis car lots, 
sacked, Kansas City: bran, $25@25.50 
ton; brown shorts, $30@30.50; gray 
shorts, $32@82.50. 


Arcuison.—Millfeed has advanced 
sharply because of restricted milling op- 
erations and a somewhat better demand. 
Only light stocks are held by mills and 
dealers, and millfeed is in a strong posi- 
tion west of the Mississippi River. Mill- 
ers and feeders are now about $2 ton 
apart on their views for deferred ship- 
ment. Quotations, car lots, sacked, 
Atchison, Aug. 1: bran, $25 ton; mill- 
run, $20.50; shorts, $32. 


Oxtanoma Crry.—Dry weather in 
Oklahoma and the adjoining states 
brought an exceptionally heavy demand 
for millfeeds. One of the leading mills 
reported that for the first time in two 
years it was compelled to buy bran and 
shorts elsewhere to take care of its mixed 


This accounted for increased 
prices, particularly of shorts. The price 
last week ranged $1.68@1.80 cwt. Most 
country merchants asked for a minimum 
of flour and a maximum of feed in mixed 
car shipments. Quotations, Aug. 1: 
straight bran $1.45 cwt, mill-run bran 
$1.55, wheat gray shorts $1.75, corn chop 
$2.35, and 78c for 24-Ilb sacks corn meal. 


Satina.—Excellent demand for mill- 
feed continues, especially in mixed cars. 
Prices were unchanged from the previous 
week. Quotations, July 30, car lots, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1.25@1.35 cwt; mill- 
run, $1.40@1.50; gray shorts, $1.60@1.70. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toteno.—Feed is weaker, although 
there are no accumulations and it is 
moving into consumption. Prices are 
about unchanged. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted on July 31 at $29.25@ 
80 ton, mixed feed $31.50@32.75, and 
middlings $33@34.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

Evansvitte.—Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week. Quotations, July 
81: bran, $31 ton; mixed feed, $32.50; 
shorts, $33.50. 


THE EAST 
Burrato.—Demand for bran declined 
last week, and it is easy at $27.50. Mid- 
dlings are in a slightly firmer position, 
and were offered at $29. Red dog 
showed more firmness at $44. 


Battimore.—Millfeed closed last week 
with a further reduction of $1 on soft 
winter bran; otherwise it was quiet. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, Aug. 
1: spring bran, $31@32; soft winter bran, 
$33@34; standard middlings, $33@34; 
flour middlings, $39@40; red dog, $48 
@A9. 

Boston.—There was a quiet demand 
for wheat feeds last week, with no ma- 
terial change in prices. Offerings are 
moderate. Other feeds are held steady, 
with only a fair demand reported. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 1, prompt or near-by ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $32@32.50; standard middlings, $34 
@34.50; flour middlings, $37.50@38; 
mixed feed, $36@40.50; red dog, $48; 
stock feed, $42; reground oat hulls, 
$14.50; cottonseed meal, $52.50@57. 

Puitapetpu1a.—Millfeed is quiet, and 
prices favor buyers. Offerings are light. 
Quotations on Aug. 1 for prompt ship- 
ment, per ton: spring bran $33@33.50, 
hard winter bran $33.50@34, soft winter 
bran $34.50@35, standard middlings $34 
@34.50, flour middlings $41.50@42, and 
red dog $48.50@49.50. 


THE SOUTH 


NasHvitLe.—Mills report a fair call 
for millfeed from the Southeast, with 
prices being sustained. Drouth has 
caused increased demand, and values 
have been holding up better than usual 
after the, opening of a new crop season. 
While the output is being increased, mills 
seem to have no difficulty in selling the 
supply. Prices, Aug. 1: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio Riv- 
er points, $29@31 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $32@34. 

AtLaANntTA.—Wheat millfeeds -had a 
small advance last week, due to small 
stocks on hand and a fair demand early 
in the week. However, this was quickly 
satisfied and the market became rather 
dull. 

Cottonseed meal demand is good, with 
little to be had. Most of the stocks have 
moved into consumption, and there are 
only scattered small lots available. 


car trade. 





4, based on carload lots, 


Chicago 
Spring bran ......$26.00@27.00 $ 
Hard winter bran. 28.00@28.50 
@ 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 
prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks: 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
eee @24.00 $ A 


Soft winter bran... .....@..... 660s @e cece co eeee@..... 27.50@28.00 34.00@35.00 
Stand. middlings* 28.50@29.00 26.50@27.00 30.50@31.50 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst.. 32.50@35.00 32.00@34.00 32.50@33.50 32.50@33.50 41.00@42.00 
eee: GA ih eats: 41.00@44.00. 40.00@41.00) .....@..... 0 6.4..@..... 48.00@49.00 
Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... a aus @28.00 $33.00@33.50 $32.00@32.50 $29.75@30.75 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@.... 33.60@34.00 .....@.... 29.75@30.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. .....@29.00 34.50@35.00 .....@..... 31.00@32.00 29.00@33.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@29.50 34.00@34.50  34.00@34.50 32.00@33.00 33.00@35.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@37.00 41.50@42.00 37.50@38.00 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
oe eee ere 43.00@44.00 48.50@49.50 .....@48.00 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 


St. Louis Baltimore 
$.....@..... $831.00@32.00 
27.00 @ 27.50 @ 


25.50 @ 26.50 
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MIXERS RESELL MILLFEED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Mixed feed 
manufacturers last . week resold 
practically all the bran and shorts 
which they had previously booked 
from southwestern mills for Au- 
gust and September delivery. The 
amount thus disposed of is esti- 
mated at 2,000 to 3,000 tons. The 
mixers took a substantial loss in 
all of this, amounting in some in- 
stances to as much as $2 ton. 
Kansas City jobbers purchased 
most of these contracts, but bro- 
kers through whom part of the 
offerings were made said that the 
mills which made the original sales 
rebought the feed readily, intend- 
ing to apply it on mixed car re- 
quirements. 

An interesting commentary on 
the strength of the millfeed mar- 
ket at present is seen in the way 
these resale offerings were ab- 
sorbed without a halt in the ad- 
vance of $1 ton in prices. It was 
said that the reason that the mix- 
ers were willing to accept the 
losses in their southwestern con- 
tracts was that they were able to 
replace them on a cheaper basis 
with northwestern millfeed. Mills 
in the Northwest have not had ac- 
cess to the southern and south- 
western demand which has been 
the principal support of the feed 
market in this section. 











Prices are higher, being quoted on Aug. 
1 at $45@46 ton, in car lots. Cottonseed 
hull trade is improving, and the move- 
ment continues good. Stocks are very 
much reduced and prices remain steady. 


Mempnis.—Business continues light in 
millfeed, and most people expect lower 
prices, although quotations advanced 
slightly last week. Buyers are looking 
for bargains, but mills are firm and of- 
fering little, reporting demand from oth- 
er sections good. Wheat bran was 
steady on Aug. 1 at $28.50@29 ton, and 
gray shorts at $36. 

NorrotK.—Feed prices have been 
somewhat easier, and demand is fairly 
active. There is a brighter prospect for 
business during August and September. 
Quotations, Aug. 1: red dog, $49@50 ton; 
flour middlings, $37@39; standard mid- 
dlings, $34@34.50; bran, $30@31. - 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattte.—There has been a fair de- 
mand for millfeed, with prices about the 
same as a week ago. Pastures are badly 
burned up, so that there is increasing 
demand from the dairy interests. The 
mills quoted $33 ton for Washington 
mill-run on Aug. 1. Considerable Mon- 
tana feed was sold here last week at 
$28@28.50 for mixed. 

Portitanv.—There is more activity in 
the millfeed market. Prices are steady, 
with mill-run quoted on Aug. 1 at $34 
ton and middlings at $46, in straight 
cars. 

San Francisco.—A _ slightly firmer 
tendency in the millfeed market was 
noticeable last week,. with Kansas red 
bran quoted at $35.50@36 ton on Aug. 1 
and Montana bran and mill-run at $33 
@34, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
California common points. Northern 
standard bran and mill-run from Wash- 
ington and Oregon were quoted at $36, 
white bran $37 and low grade flour $50 
@51, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. Sep- 
tember shipments were 50c@$1 less per 
ton. Offerings were not quite so heavy, 
and demand was somewhat stronger. 

Los Ancetes.—Demand for all grades 
of feed. was practically at a standstill 
last week, with buyers acquiring only 
what they required for immediate needs. 
Incoming shipments, however, remained 
normal, and stocks continued to accumu- 
late here. Quotations, July 31: Kansas 
bran $35 ton, Utah-Idaho red mill-run 
$37.50, Utah-Idaho white mill-run $41, 
Utah-Idaho blended mill-run $39; cot- 
tonseed meal $41; imperial feed barley, 
$1.85 cwt. 

CANADA 

Toronto.—Millfeed is scarce, especial- 
ly shorts and middlings. Any car lots 
offering are quickly snapped up. The 
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big mills are using their supplies in 
mixed car trade. Quotations, Aug. 1: 
bran $28 ton, shorts $30, middlings $36, 
jute, mixed or straight cars, spot cash, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings was quoted at 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William. 

Wiynirze.—Demand for bran and 
shorts in the prairie provinces is vell 
maintained. Milling companies state 
that present sales are about taking care 
of their outturn. There is no change in 
prices. Quotations, Aug. 1: Fort Wil- 
liam basis, bran $25 ton and shorts $27; 
Saskatchewan, bran $25 and shorts $27; 
Alberta, bran $26 and shorts $28; Brit- 
ish Columbia, bran $28@30 and shorts 
$30@32; Pacific Coast, bran $31 and 
shorts $33. 

Monrreat.—Demand for all lines of 
millfeed last week was brisk, both for 
home consumption and for shipment 
abroad. Prices held firm all week, clos- 
ing on Aug. 1 as follows: bran $28.25 
ton, shorts $30.25, middlings $36.25, with 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ene., July 15.—With a some- 
what curtailed flour output and a rather 
better demand, prices for both bran and 
middlings have advanced, and today buy- 
ers would have difficulty in buying the 
former at £6 7s 6d, ex-mill, and the lat- 
ter at £7 17s 6d, ex-mill. Plate pollards 
have also benefited by the improvement, 
and passage parcels are now held for £6 
7s 6d, with July and July-August at £6 
10s. Fancy Plate middlings, for July- 
August, are offered at £8 17s 6d. 

Cotton cakes are quiet, with prices un- 
changed at £7 15s@£7 17s 6d, ex-mill. 
London made from Bombay seed is quot- 
ed at £7. American cottonseed meal is 
steady, with spot 50 per cent £12 2s 6d, 
ex-store, and for September-October 
shipment £11 7s 6d, c.i.f. For 43 and 44 
per cent £11 2s 6d is asked, ex-store. 

Betrast, Iretanp, July 11.—A some- 
what better demand prevails for mill of- 
fals. Best broad white bran is about £8 
10s@£8 15s ton, and red bran £8, in both 
the north and south of Ireland. English 
millers are offering white bran in the 
Irish market at £9@£9 10s, but the best 
value is in Australian bran of very good 
quality, which is freely offered at £9. 
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Cuicaco.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
not very urgent, although some business 
is reported for near-by delivery. Buyers 
as a whole are postponing covering their 
future requirements of feeds in anticipa- 
tion of market movements when the new 
grains come in. There is, however, some 
interest displayed in dairy feeds for de- 
ferred delivery; some manufacturers are 
making sales for 60-day shipment, and a 
few even beyond this. 

Sr. Lovis.—Seasonal dullness prevails 
in the local mixed feed manufacturing 
industry. Demand is very light, and 
what there is, is usually for prompt. ship- 
ment. Stocks are low, but buyers are 
purchasing only as their requirements 
necessitate. Prices are holding up fairly 
well in view of existing conditions. The 
excellent outlook for the growing corn 
crop is having a good deal to do with 
preventing buyers from making long 
term bookings. Both buyers and sellers 
seem to be playing a waiting game. 

Mempuis.—Seasonal rains over a great 
part of the central and eastern cotton 
growing section have caused optimism as 
to the outlook for business, but at the 
same time have helped to check demand 
for nearly all kinds of mixed feed. Feed- 
ers are taking only their routine require- 
ments, but manufacturers expect early 
improvement, as stocks in feeders’ hands 
are light and the rains came too late to 
be of much help to grain and hay crops. 
Dairy feeds are still fairly active. Chick- 
en feeds are seasonably quiet. 

Nasnuvitte.—Mixed feed mills report a 
fair volume of business. Most buyers in 
the Southeast are said to be following a 
hand-to-mouth policy, waiting to see 
what the market will do. Quotations, 
Aug. 1: horse feed, 100-Ib bags, ton, 
Nashville, $835@47; dairy feed, $42@52; 
poultry feed, $51@58. 
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Rainfall in the past week has somewhat 
improved the outlook for flax, but there 
is still a pronounced need of more mois- 
ture over large sections of the Northwest. 
Reports of condition vary widely. Much 
of the late sown flax offers a doubtful 
prospect. The government report, due 
Aug. 10, is not expected to. show much 
improvement over conditions of a month 
ago, which indicated only a fair crop. 

The Minneapolis September option 
made a net gain of 14c bu in the seven 
days ending Tuesday, Aug. 4. Pressure 
was off the Minneapolis market last week, 
receipts were light, cash premiums were 
firm and crushers were buyers of futures. 
The July option closed quietly. 

Oil meal is rather light, but prices are 
firm at an advance of $1@1.50 over those 
of a week ago. The strength is due not 
so much to light receipts of flaxseed as 
to small offerings occasioned by low pro- 
duction, which in turn is due to slack de- 
mand for linseed oil. 


Dvututu.—Following an easy feeling, 
the future flaxseed market experienced 
a change of front last week and finished 
strong. July closed quietly. After that 
the market developed strength and more 
action, prices being worked up rapidly. 
Trade showed up in fair volume for Sep- 

me tember, but much lighter in October, and 
beyond that practically nothing was re- 
corded. Prices closed Aug. 3 with mixed 
gains, against July 29. November regis- 
tered 9%c, December 11'2c, September 
12c and October 13%4c. The crop situa- 
tion is regarded as very favorable, al- 
though damage from heat has occurred 
in some sections. The trade looks for 
a large yield, but possibly not up to that 
of last year. The cash market is quiet, 
and trade limited by current receipts. 


Miutwavxee.—Principally under the in- 
fluence of an advance now amounting to 
$1.50@3 in cottonseed meal, the price 
of linseed meal is up $1.50 ton, but busi- 
ness has been adversely affected thereby. 
The advance refers mainly to old crop 
meal, for which there is a moderate de- 
mand, with offerings limited. The trade 
in- new crop is without any substantial 
activity, despite the fact that supplies 
are available at a considerable discount 
under spot. Nominal quotations, Aug. 
1, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47@48 ton. 


Minneapotis.—Oil meal prices were a 
little stronger last week, due to light 
production and partially as a result of 
the strength in cottonseed meal. The 
latter has advanced sharply recently and, 
naturally, linseed meal has strengthened 
in sympathy. Demand for oil meal is 
rather light; resellers for the time being 
control the market, since they are quot- 
ing prices 50c@$1 ton under crushers. 
At Minneapolis, meal is quoted at $46 
ton, and at Toledo $49@49.50. Chicago 
and Buffalo are said to be practically 
out of the market. At seaboard, oil 
meal has sold as high as $50 ton. Ex- 
port inquiry is still good, sales of cake 
being ‘reported at $47.75 ton, f.a.s., New 
York City. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
Aug. 1, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts—, -Shipments 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis ...14,074 8,462 3,571 1,884 
Duluth ....... 16,671 6,892 15,115 6,040 
Totals ...... 30,745 15,354 18,686 7,924 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Aug. 1, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

c—Receipts— -—In store—— 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Minneapolis 34 31 49 188 3 5 
Duluth..... 127 24 101 393 56 133 





Totals.... 161 55 150 581 59 138 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 








July 28...$2.48% 2.46 2.50% 2.560% 2.49% 
July 29... 2.48% 2.46% 2.51% 2.50 2.50% 
July 30... 2.50% 2.49% 2.53% 2.52% 2.52% 
July 31... 2.52 2.51 2.54% 2.54 

Aug. 1.... 2.56% 2.55% 2.58% - 2.58% 
Aug. 3.... 2.59% 2.57 2.62 - 2.61% 
Aug. 3.... 2.59% 2.57 2.62 Ad 2.61% 


Cuicaco.—A fairly active business was 
reported in oil meal by local resellers 
last week on a basis of $46 ton. This de- 
mand disappeared, however, later in the 
week when crushers and jobbers put the 
price up to $48 ton, Chicago, which was 
the prevailing price on Aug. 1. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was firmly held 
last week, with the market well sold up 
until the new seed is offered. The small 
amount offered for shipment to this mar- 
ket is exhausted, 2nd no new offerings 
are expected for some time. The quota- 
tion for shipment to the local market on 
Aug. 1 was $54@55 ton, in sacks, but 
there is practically none to be had. No 
offerings of linseed meal have been made 
by local resellers. 

Burrato.—Oil meal was offered at 
$49.50 ton on Aug. 1, with demand good. 
Only one mill is operating, and its sup- 
ply of flaxseed is reported light. 

Wiynirec.—Local mills report a 
steady demand for oil cake and meal for 
export account, at unchanged prices. 
Quotations, Aug. 1: oil cake, ton lots, in 
bags, $42, and oil meal $44, f.o.b., Win- 
nipeg. 





markets on Monday, Aug. 3, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 









Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
DE ‘a biin66 4 ai8's 4:54-00'S $23.50 $23.00@23.50 
Pure wheat bran . . 24.50 23.50@24.00 
Middlings .... . 25.50 26.00@26.560 
Rye feed .... 24.00 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings .. 30.00 30.50 @32.00 
Red dog .. 35.50 37.00@39.00 
Mixed feed ..... ney eee Bee 5 
Old process oil meal... 44.00 46. 

Bran® .... 6% 32.00 32.00@32.50 
Middlings* ‘ . 34.50 33.50@34.50 
Red dog* . ‘ . .. 44.00 45.50@46.50 

Duluth— 
ere Tere ree 25.00 24.50@25.00 
Middlings ............ 27.50 26.50@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.50 32.00@33.00 
Country mixed feed... 27.00 28.00@29.00 
Se GUE 8 c.caees ....++ 87.00 39.00@40.00 

St. Louis— 

Fee eer rir cf 26.50 26.50@27.00 
Brown shorts ......... 29.00 31.00@32.00 
oo 31.00 33.50@34.50 
eae ree 12.50 9.00@ 9.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.00 37.00@38.00 

Buffalo— 
sh. See es -seee 28.50@29.00 
| EL ET TREE CEE TE wees 28.00@28.50 
Standard middlings .. ....+ 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... ..se+ 86.50@37.00 
i” Pane wees 43.00@44.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... %88.00@38.§0 
ee EY Sivgccvas eves ..l.. 48.50@49.00 


Kansas City— 





Pure bran ...........- 23.50 25.00@25.50 
eee — ie Fe | 
Brown shorts ......... 27.00 29.00@30.00 
Gray shorts .......... 29.00 31.50@32.50 
OO Sree See 36.00 42.00@43.00 

Philadelphia— 
Winter bran . cane 32.50 32.50@33.50 
PD Secs eves dour 32.60 32.50@33.00 
Spring bran .......... 32.00 32.00@32.50 
Spring middlings ..... 34.00 33.50@34.00 
Set SE nb oma b 6''.0 000s 41.50 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 40.00@44.00 
OS a ee 32.00 32.00@33.00 

Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 26.70 26.70@27.70 
ES Edita 456 0:0.0.6-¢ 4:0 .. 26.50 25.75 @26.50 
Middlings ............ 28.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 33.00@34.50 
eee 36.50 40.50@41.50 
EEE a Os 3 6 baa S08 a 6% 26.00 28.00@28.50 
Old process oil meal... 46.50 48.00@49.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 51.00 46.00@52.00 
Hominy feed ......... 43.00 38.00@39.00 
Reground oat feed .... 11.50 50@ 8.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 33.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 46.00 2. 

co  , ee 37.40 .....@39.30 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rai] 
Minneapolis ............ $8.3 $9.10 
DEE. «06 6s decvecveh cove 7.00 9.10 
is ME vases eeaesecs ‘sane 7.50 
Pe ME vecctsbicee 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ...........+. 5.70 6.50 
PEED cr bcerecorioeuee 4.70 


*Boston. ¢Chicago. $100 Ibs. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE MAY BE 
POTENTIAL MARKET FOR FEED 


A market exists in Alsace-Lorraine 
for the sale of cattle feed, according to 
the Department of Commerce. In the 
three French departments comprising 
this district, there are nearly 500,000 head 
of cattle, of which more than half are 
milch cows. The number of hogs is also 
large. 

The chief feed imported at present is 
peanut oil cake from the French colonies. 
This is received in 100-kilo sacks, con- 
taining cakes of about 10 lbs each. Lin- 
seed and linseed oil cake are imported 
indirectly through agencies at Antwerp, 
Belgium, but enjoy only a limited mar- 
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ket at present owing to the competition 
of peanut oil cake which is cheaper. A 
small quantity of corn is imported also. 
On June 15, linseed oil cake was quoted 
on the Strassburg market at about $50.80 
ton. Peanut oil cake ranged $44.26@ 
48.34. 

According to statements of dealers, 
wholesale grain merchants who sell feed 
also are accustomed to pay cash against 
documents at Strassburg for goods pur- 
chased abroad. Price is the predomi- 
nant consideration in this market. The 
farmers and cattle raisers are conserva- 
tive buyers, but usually are financially 
solid, 
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(Continued from page 567.) 





St. Louis, were Minneapolis visitors on 


Aug. 4. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Aug. 4 as follows: 
sight, $4.85; three-day, $4.84; 60-day, 
$4.82. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.07. 


The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, announces plans for the imme- 
diate construction of a concrete grain 
elevator of 500,000 bus capacity, to cost 
approximately $100,000. 

Quotations on cotton flour bags have 
been advanced $2.50. The standard 98-Ib 
size is quoted at $150.75 and the standard 
49-lb size at $101.25 per M, printed on one 
side, f.o.b., Minneapolis, less usual quan- 
tity differentials. 

Frank H. Dates, one of the best-known 
flour salesmen in Wisconsin, is very ill in 
the Deaconess Hospital, Milwaukee. Mr. 
Dates, who is over 75 years old, was ac- 
tive until about two weeks ago. He has 
from time to time represented several 
northwestern mills. 

Otis B. Durbin, Kansas City, buyer for 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation, was a 
Minneapolis visitor July 31-Aug. 2. Mr. 
Durbin had just made a trip through the 
wheat fields of Montana and the North- 
west, including western Canada, and 
came here for a conference with Thomas 
O'Connor, president of the baking com- 
pany. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Aug. 4, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





co From 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 ceES 
OE coccce BOO cece ctan Bee 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eeee 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bristol ...... BRO ccce case Se Me e.8 
GCRPEES wccses 20.00 20.00 


Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 


ae 20.00 20.00 20.00 

DOMBIS 2.000 30.00 .... «2. 30.00 

Dublin ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 

Dundee ..... 32.00 .cse BECO cece 

Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 

Gee cece GOO sees ene cece sees 
Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 cose 
Hamburg ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
PEOUEO cc csces 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eee 
Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
arr 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eee 
eS rere 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 oeee 
Liverpool .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
London ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... 1a6e 
Masims cece 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 cede 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
SES OOSTEOD cic BOWE cceoe cons eccvs Foee 
PUOUNOREEED os BOOO cece cece sees ses 
Ge sedevcvs 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirwus ...... BED sone. cons seas Fee 
Rotterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... .... «wees eS 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... Ae aces e208 cnee iene 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 “out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to Aug. 1, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
--—Output—, -—Exports—. 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ...9,981 11,208 240 95 
OE. DOG: occcvee 389 588 cee eee 
Duluth-Superior 936 875 wee Te 
Outside ....... 10,775 10,549 265 110 





The sales of American cereal products 
in Penang, Straits Settlements, have prac- 
tically trebled in recent months, accord- 
ing to the vice consul there. This is said 
to be due largely to the inclusion of this 
port in the itinerary of the American 
round-the-world freight and passenger 
line, with fortnightly sailings. 
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Dry weather over much of the central 
corn belt last week created uneasiness, 
as did the approach to frost in certain 
parts of the Northwest. In Nebraska 
and Iowa there were beneficial showers. 
The undertone of the corn market, how- 
ever, was steady, and prices held within 
narrow limits. The Chicago September 
option showed a net loss of about 1c bu in 
the seven days ending Tuesday, Aug. 4. 

There is little activity in the corn prod- 
ucts market. Stocks are not large, how- 
ever, judging from the fairly steady 
movement to fill current requirements. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 

July 27-Aug. 1 July 29, '25 


Ohio River ........$5.20@5.45 $5.25 @5.80 
PEOMIBRIS occ ce cees 5.15 @5.75 5.00 @5.90 
Little Rock .......- 5.20@5.60 5.15 @5.65 
SE scectscvvsen @ 5.35@5 -70 5.70 @6.40 
Missouri River ..... ° 4.90@5.10 
tLouisiana ......... 5.35 @5.70 oon 6 Poses 
GRIND ccvcccncsce cooe Gene ons «USO 
DE Neweseeesverss sees @3.10 cece Peceee 
COMEOTMIR .cccvcccce coves @6.00 ove cP osee 
Indianapolis ....... «...+-+ @5.25 enna Ge cee 


*All group 1. Previous week, group 1, 
$5.70@5.95; group 2, $6.15; group 3, $6.40. 
+All group 1. 

Sr. Lovis.—There was little life to the 
corn market last week, price changes 
were slow, and the volume of business 
was small. The action of wheat domi- 
nated corn, in the absence of any inde- 
pendent news. Receipts were 167 cars, 
against 114 in 1 the previous week. Cash 
prices, Aug. 1: No. 1 corn, $1.06; No. 1 
yellow $1.08, No. 2 yellow $1. 0732@ 
1.08%, No. 3 yellow $1.07; No. 1 white 
$1.06, No. 2 white $1.081/. 

Corn products were quoted, Aug. 1: 
standard corn meal $2.40@2.50, cream 
meal $2.65@2.75, corn flour $2.75@2.85. 

Mempuis.—Buyers are taking corn 
meal only to fill orders, and most busi- 
ness is in single car lots. Some cheap 
prices have been reported, cream selling 
as low as $4.75, although some mills at 
the time quoted $5.25 or better. The 
mills offering the cheap meal claimed 
that they had sold corn bran and were 
compelled to make a low price to move 
the meal. On July 30 most offers were 
at $4.85@5.25. Corn continues very slow, 
and cash No. 3 white was quotable on 
Aug. 1 at $1.14 bu. 

New Orteans.—The tendency is to buy 
for prompt shipment only. Demand for 
corn is fair, both domestic and foreign. 
During the week ended July 30, 8,896 
bags were exported. Prices, July 30: 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.36, No. 3 $1.35; No. 
2 white $1.35, No. 3 $1.34; hominy feed, 
$2.17; grits, $5.30 bbl; cream meal, $5.30. 

Nasuvitte.—Demand for corn from 
the Southeast is reported fair, some im- 
provement being noted in shipments last 
week. Ohio River stations continue to 
supply most of the corn for the local 
market. Prices have ruled steady. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 1: No. 2 white $1.18 bu, 
No. 3 white $1.17; No. 2 yellow $1.19%, 
No. 3 yellow $1.18. 

Corn meal continued quiet and steady. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, $1.40 bu; bulk, 
$1.25. 

Kansas Crtry.—Cash corn prices closed 
last week practically unchanged, but 
cream meal was 10c ewt higher and hom- 
iny feed up 50c ton. A moderate de- 
mand exists. Quotations, Aug. 1: white 
corn, No. 2 $1.02@1.0444, No. 3 $1.01% 
@1.034%2, No. 4 $1@1.02; mixed corn, No. 
2 $1.0742@1.09, No. 3 $1.06@1.08, No. 4 
$1.04@1.06; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.02% 
@1.04, No. 3 $1.01@1.03, No. 4 99c@ 
$1.01; cream meal, $5.20 bbl, basis car 
lots, Kansas City, 100-Ib cotton sacks; 
hominy feed, $35.50 ton; corn bran, 
$35.50. 

Cuicaco.—A little better demand pre- 
vailed for corn goods last week, although 
buying was far from active. However, 
several sales of car lots were reported, 
while during the previous few weeks pur- 
chases were in extremely small lots. It 
is thought that dealers permitted their 
stocks to get very low, and had to re- 
plenish them. Corn flour was quoted, 


Aug. 1, at $2.65 cwt, corn meal $2.55@ 
2.65, cream meal $2.55@2.65, and hom- 
iny $2.60@2.65. 

A fairly active cash demand prevailed 
for corn last week. Receipts were 505 
cars, against 443 the week before, and 
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408 a year ago. A fair amount was sold 
out of store. No. 2 mixed was quoted 
on Aug. 1 at $1.064% bu, No. 3 mixed 
$1.055%4@1.06, No. 4 mixed $1.0442; No. 
2 yellow $1.08@1.09%4, No. 3 yellow $1.07 
@1.08, No. 4 yellow $1.05@1.07, No. 5 
yellow $1.05; No. 2 white $1.0642, No. 3 
white $1.0512@1.06. 


Mrinneapotis.—The milling and ship- 
ping trade took care of the light receipts 
of corn last week. The total was only 
113,050 bus, compared with 192,780 the 
previous week. No. 2 yellow has been 
abundant, and sold on Aug. 4 at 2@3c 
over September. No. 3 yellow was quot- 
ed at September price to Ic over. Pre- 
miums were 2@3c lower on these two 
grades on the week. There was a good 
demand for No. 3 mixed, at 4@5c under, 
or about 9914c@$1.01% bu. 


Boston.—A good demand for corn 
meal prevails, with the granulated and 
bolted market steady. Feeding meal 
and cracked corn are held higher. Gran- 
ulated yellow was quoted on Aug. 1 at 
$3.05 ewt, bolted yellow at $3, and feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn at $2.55. New 
gluten feed is offering in a limited way 
at $46.45 ton, in sacks, but demand is 
slow. 


Burrato.—Receipts of corn continue 
light, and all rail offerings are readily 
absorbed. The only offering last week of 
No. 3 yellow brought $1.17% bu. De- 
mand for cracked corn continues good 
for this time of the year. Export call 
for table corn meal is exceptionally good, 
and sales have been made at 3c Ib, the 
Bermudas taking the bulk of the offer- 
ings. Feed corn meal offerings were well 
absorbed by mixers at $47.50 ton on 
Aug. 1. 

Battrmore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 6,228 bus, 5,495 were by rail and 
733 by boat. Stock, 53,009 bus. No sales 
were reported. Closing price on Aug. 1 
of domestic No. 2 yellow, track, was 
$1.27. Corn meal was easier at $2.75 
@2.85 ewt. 

PxHILapeLpnHi1a.—Corn is unsettled and 
irregular, but closed unchanged last 
week. Supplies are small, while demand 
is slow. Receipts, 788 bus; stock, 31,983. 
Closing quotations, Aug. 1: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.2542@1.26%2 bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.22 
@1.23. 

There is little doing in corn goods, 
and prices favor buyers. Offerings are 
moderate but ample. Quotations, Aug. 
1, in 100-Ib sacks, kiln-dried: granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.95@ 
3.05; white table meal, fancy, $2.95@3.05 ; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.95@3.05. 


LiverPoot, Enc.; July 15.—Corn has 
displayed a firm undertone. Plate in all 
positions has advanced, owing to fair in- 
quiry. Arrivals in the United Kingdom 
are moderate, and for the present are not 
sufficient to stay the downward trend in 
stocks. The quantity on passage, how- 
ever, stands at 2,500,000 qrs, and arrivals 
in the next few weeks should be of suffi- 
cient importance to allay fears of ex- 
haustion. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Light flour buying continues to be re- 
ported by local mills. On market ad- 
vances there appears some disposition to 
cover prompt and near-by requirements 
on a small scale, but on sign of breaks, 
buyers pull out. The character of the 
buying would indicate that a good many 
buyers have reached the point where they 
must come into the market for fresh sup- 
plies. When they do, however, sales show 
careful judgment as to quantity and pe- 
riod covering consumption. While a few 
inquiries are received for more distant 
contracts, little such business has been 
negotiated. 

Nominal prices, Aug. 3, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ilb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.90@9.15 $7.95@8.20 
Bakers patent ....... 8.65@8.90 7.20@7.95 
First clear, jute...... 8.25@8.50 6.00@5.85 


Second clear, jute.... 7.00@7.25 4.00@4.25 

A revival of the eastern and export de- 
mand for durum was reflected in a little 
better business last week. There is an at- 
titude among buyers to await the new 
crop movement, in order to size up the 
millable quality of the new wheat before 
committing themselves to new bookings. 

The East came into the market and 
booked up a little rye flour after having 


been out for a time. Local buying con- 
sisted of small lots to cover immediate re- 
quirements. Quotations, Aug. 3, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.65; 
No. 2 straight, $5.40; No. 3 dark, $4.75; 
No. 5 blend, $6; No. 8 rye, $4.90. 

With scarcely enough wheat coming in 
to make a market, the cash situation is 
distressingly dull. Receipts have de- 
clined considerably, but seem quite suffi- 
cient to fill the present demand. Mills 
continue inactive, finding little to their 
liking in the daily samples offered and 
waiting for the new crop wheat. Eleva- 
tors pick up the limited bulkhead or car 
offerings within going basis. Dullness in 
the eastern and export situation con- 
tinues, with no immediate prospect of any 
betterment. Now and then a shipper 
finds it possible to sell a little in that di- 
rection. Stocks of durum are low, but a 
very fair amount of the spring is still 
held here, some being available for sale. 

Outside interest in oats seems to have 
diminished. Few, if any, inquiries are 
coming in from the East or for export. 
The new crop soon will be moving, and 
this appears to have an easier tendency 
on the price question. Local shipping 
is spotted, with occasional boat loadings 
going forward. Elevators and feeders 
here sprung their limits on No. 3 white 
to a 3c discount under Chicago Septem- 
ber. 

A plentiful array of barley offerings 
and expectations of new crop offerings 
shortly have softened the undertone of 
the market. Quotations on choice and 
fancy stuff have been reduced 4c. 

Rye showed a variable price movement 
last week, breaking under early pressure, 
then later reacting. Interest in the fu- 
tures was at low ebb and, in consequence, 
trade was spotted and of little account. 
Owners of local holdings in elevators are 
adverse to selling, being content to await 
the arrival of new crop stuff at terminal 
markets. It is estimated that the new 
crop will run considerably under that of 
last year. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Suly B6-Amg. 1 ..cccccsces 17,355 47 
Previous week .........+. 19,030 51 
VORP GH cccccccccccsecne 17,125 46 
TWO FORTE ABO occccecccce 19,970 54 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
o— Amber durum——, ——Durum—, 
July No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
25... 142% @162% 140% @162% 139% 137% 
27... 141% @161% 139% @161% 138% 136% 
28... 141 @164 139 @164 138 137 
29... 140% @163% 138% @163% 137% 136% 
30... 141% @164% 139% @164% 138% 137% 
136 


31... 140 @163 138 @163 137 
Aug 
1.... 142% @165% 140% @165% 139% 138% 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 1, 1925, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring ...°" 82 82 112 639 212 37 


Durum ... 98 206 368 255 638 1,595 
Winter ... 9 15 ee 1 ar oe 
Bonded ... 1 

Totals .. 190 303 480 895 850 1,632 
COPE o200- 4 116 20 ee 100 ee 
GORO sess 130 59 ee 278 52 2 

Bonded 2 ° oe 18 ee ee 
RYO cecece 16 439 120 5 147 1,190 
Barley .... 143 29 58 205 30 ee 
Flaxseed... 127 24 101 24 30 15 

NOTES 


The laboratory for making protein 
tests of wheat, which the state inspec- 
tion department has established, began 
operations Aug. 1. 

Grain stocks in the week ending Aug. 
1 decreased 906,000 bus. The bulk of 
the shipping was spring wheat, with oats 
next. Rye and flaxseed showed a small 
increase. 
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Exports from Duluth-Superior during 
the 11 months ending May 31, according 
to a statement by the customs service, to- 
taled $68,820,847, passing all previous 
records of the port. Heavy shipments of 
grain for export were largely responsible 
for the gain. 

The William O. Goodrich Co., Milwau- 
kee, recently made a shipment of 163,768 
bus flaxseed from Port Arthur, Ont., to 
Milwaukee by water, paying 3'/c bu, or 
a total of $5,322. The rail haul would 
have cost $53,191, so that there was a 
saving on the single cargo of $47,869. 

Package freight boats have again en- 
tered the grain carrying trade, and this 
gives shippers the advantage of being 
easily able to place small lots for the 
East. As no large lots can be sold now 
this is important. The rate on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo, continues at 1%4¢ bu. 


Some negotiating for boats for the last 
trip and winter storage has been under 
way, but not much has been done. It is 
reported that one was placed at 4c bu. 
Some charters have also been made for 
the first half of October at 2c, and 2%/c 
is talked for the first half of November. 


Receipts of domestic grain at Duluth- 
Superior during the crop year ending 
July 31 reached a total of 200,062,611 
bus. Bonded grain receipts were 3,338,- 
860 bus, making a grand total of 203,- 
401,471. The greatest year of domestic 
receipts prior to this was 1912-13, when 
the total was 129,879,000 bus. The total 
of wheat was 109,977,183 bus. Shipments 
on the crop were 193,834,368 bus. 

F. G. Carson. 
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Lonpon, Ene., July 15.—Demand for 
oatmeal is slow, with little or no call for 
forward shipment. Canadian and Amer- 
ican offers have fluctuated somewhat with 
the result that they declined about 3d last 
week to 43s per 280 lbs for rolled oats 
and 41s 9d for oatmeal. 


Betrast, IreLanp, July 11.—Oatmeal is 
fairly steady, without much change in 
price. Importers are still offering me- 
dium cut at 40s 6d@4ls per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
Belfast, but it is difficult to find buyers. 
Rolled oats are being offered at 42s@42s 
6d per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
to arrive and for July shipment. Stocks 
are ample for all requirements, but are 
not heavy. 

Toronto.—In a general way oatmeal 
is quiet, but some mills report a moderate 
business. Prices have not changed since 
a week ago. Quotations, Aug. 1: rolled 
oats per 180 lbs, in jute 90's, $6.95; oat- 
meal, per 196 lbs, in 98's, $7.65, delivered 
to the trade in mixed cars; car lot dis- 
count, 40c bbl from these prices. 


Winnirec.—Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal continues negligible. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 1: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, 
$3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Boston.—Demand for oatmeal con- 
tinues good, with the market firmly held. 
Rolled is quoted at $3, with cut and 
ground at $3.30, in 90-Ib sacks. 

PuitapeLpH1a.—The oatmeal market 
is quiet but steady, under light offerings. 
Quotations, Aug. 1, $3@3.20 per 90-lb 
sack. 


Cuicaco.—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal showed some improvement last 
week. Fair sales were made to the do- 
mestic trade, and some export business 
was also reported. Rolled oats were quot- 
ed, Aug. 1, at $2.55 per 90-lb sack, and 
oatmeal $2.80 cwt, Chicago. 





Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 

















————————_Weeek ending. oO July 1 to 

Wheat to— July 25,'°25 July 26,’24 July 18,’25 July 25,’25 July 26, ’24 
DE. G36 6sbatuscdsd® “Stila _swewes 187,000 Sees = wb we've 
United Kingdom .. 291,000 40,000 19,000 730,000 454,000 
Other Europe ...... 419,000 1,043,000 634,000 2,748,000 1,142,000 
SEL 6:0 0:66 coe vee 15,000 eee 15,000 415,000 
Other countries .... 239,000 28,000 6,000 621,000 1,176,000 
TONED wescassecas *964,000 1,168,000 846,000 4,511,000 3,187,000 
DGGE - oy ccciacedavns 596,000 701,000 1,398,000 2,409,000 1,523,000 
Corn 138,000 81,000 80,000 517,000 349,000 
Oats... 401,000 64,000 491,000 2,878,000 105,000 
Rye 294,000 444,000 515,000 3,364,000 1,629,000 


*Including via Pacific ports, 203,000 bus. 
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Best things from current issues of contemporary 
publications devoted to grain, milling + 
and the baking industry 


THE GERMAN DUTIES 


The agrarian duties, if passed, will not 
only add seriously to the burdens borne 
by German industrial consumers, but they 
will for that reason add to industrial pro- 
duction cost and hamper Germany in her 
struggle to build up the export balances 
out of which reparations must be paid. 
It is a significant fact that numerous 
leading German intellectuals and econo- 
mists, who were once in the forefront of 
the fight for protection to agriculture, are 
now expressing public disapprobation of 
present attempts to enforce their dis- 
carded views. On the occasion of a re- 
cent gathering, Dr. Max Sering, the well- 
known and highly influential agrarian 
economist, has convincingly explained the 
reason for his change of heart. Ger- 
many, he points out, is no longer an inde- 
pendent entity. Germany must work to 
produce a surplus for the victors of the 
late war, and exports will necessarily 
take the form of highly manufactured 
goods, and they must be produced cheap- 
ly if they are to be sold in abundance. 
The effect of duties on foodstuffs will be 
to raise living costs, for Germany cannot 
feed her great population without assist- 
ance from without. The landowner and 
farmer are consequently able to raise 
their prices at the expense of the indus- 
trial population when imports are taxed. 
These latter, with meager wages, will 
transfer the food tax burdens to their 
employers, who in turn will have to raise 
the prices of their manufactured prod- 
ucts—German Trade Reports and Op- 
portunities. 





WHOLE-MEAL BREAD ATTACKED 


Another peculiar result of the summer 
weather is that complaints have been 
made by people who have been eating 
whole-meal bread of skin eruptions. In 
one case the baker found a number of his 
customers suffering from rash, and they 
all attribute it to the exclusive use of 
whole-meal bread. They were converts 
to the antiwhite bread crusade, and they 
were a little disposed to blame the baker 
more than their overindulgence in a 
heating kind of bread for their trouble. 
These irrational people should blame 
their lack of reason. It is not enough to 
say that doctors and dentists, who have 
little or no knowledge of the science of 
dietetics, have urged them not to eat 
white bread. They were endowed by 
their Creator with common sense, and if 
they choose to stifle or frighten it by 
what they hear from cranks and ignora- 
muses, notwithstanding that the latter 
may have a string of letters after their 
surnames, they must put up with a rash 
on the skin. Bakers will supply white 
or brown bread, though they know from 
experience which is the more suitable for 
their customers, or the proportions in 
which these breads should be used, but 
the customer will absolve himself before 
the supplier, which is human nature after 
all—The British Baker. 


RUMOR MONGERING 


Many brokers and many salesmen en- 
joy a high degree of confidence among 
flour buyers. Many of the selling agents 
of mills are on personal and intimate 
terms with the buyers. Unless the buy- 
ers and the selling agents trust each 
other and are frank with each other, they 
will not continue to do business for long, 
as a lack of faith leads to a breaking 
down of all commercial intercourse. 
Neither the selling agents nor the buyers 
desire any such development. Nor do 
millers want to see this happen. It can 
be avoided by exercising care to prevent 
rumor mongering. The buyers who have 
aoeet should pledge themselves to pro- 
ce along more constructive lines. The 
salesmen and the brokers who have erred 
should also alter their ways. 

Nothing is ever gained from misrepre- 
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sentation or deception—whether con- 
scious or unconscious. There is no desire 
among millers or their organizations to 
discredit their selling agents or anybody 
else. But there is a wholesome desire to 
put an end to rumor mongering about 
prices and terms and to sell flour legiti- 
mately to everybody.—The Southwestern 
Miller. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN MARKET 
There is going to be a larger volume of 
flour business with Central America this 
season. There is more business there for 
those who will go after it. Argentina is 
forced to reduce her competition and 
Chile is never in position to be a strong 
factor—and Mexico had a short crop. 
Right up and down the coast. What 
could be nicer? And a trade always on 
the increase. Speaking generally, condi- 
tions are good throughout Central Amer- 
ica, as reported by the Department of 
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GUSTO AND THE LOWER ANIMALS 


Humor and law were mixed by Judge 
Faris, of the United States district court 
for the eastern district of Missouri, in 
the case of Edgar-Morgan Co. vs. Alfo- 
corn Milling Co. (270 Fed. 344). 

Plaintiff sued for an injunction and for 
damages for infringement of its trade- 
mark, “Happy Hen” feed, through de- 
fendant’s use of the mark, “Happy Mule 
Horse and Mule Feed.” Judge Faris 





A Mill With a Natural Wonder in Its Front Yard 
O* ALL the waterpower mills which used to grind flour in northeastern 


Iowa, only one is still in the business. 
Bernatz & Sons on the upper Iowa River at Decorah, Iowa. 


That is the Ice Cave Mill of A. 
It continues 


to turn out flour and flour only, just as it did in the long ago. 
But to the many visitors who motor along the mill road it is not the ven- 
erableness and sticktoitiveness of the mill that attracts the real interest. It is 





the name “Ice Cave,” for it is to see this natural wonder of the Northwest that 


the inquisitive come from many states. 


Just above the dam of the mill a great cave opens in the rock bluffs of 


the Iowa. 


Here, in the hottest part of summer, the walls of the cave are so 


heavily coated with ice that it can be chopped off by picnickers to make lem- 


onade. 


In winter, when the outer world is icebound, the ice in the cave disappears 
entirely. Scientists have found but one other such ice cave. 


Frorence L. Crark. 





Commerce, with one exception, perhaps, 
of Honduras. The Orient is slipping 
away from us as a flour market while 
Central America is gradually becoming 
more important—and we have squan- 
dered millions trying to develop a de- 
cent flour market in the Orient to cents 
used in attempt to increase the Central 
American trade. 

~ Central America has near 6,000,000 
people, every one of them a prospective 
consumer of flour. Have you ever been 
there? Costa Rica has a climate of par- 
ticular charm that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere on earth. The day will come 
when this country is far more popular as 
a resort than either Florida or California. 
—The Flour and Grain World. 





The splendid work the Association of 
Operative Millers is rendering to the 
millers of the United States is being rec- 
ognized abroad, as witness the recent af- 
filiation with the association of the Re- 
search Association of British Flour Mill- 
ers, St. Albans, Eng., as an associate 
member. This was done after reading 
about certain bulletins of the A. O. M. 
which had received comment in the Eng- 
lish milling press. More power to the 
A. O. M., and may it in time circle the 
globe with its list of members, active and 
associate —Millers Review and Dizic 
Miller. 


granted a decree in plaintiff's favor, say- 
ing, in part: 

“Plaintiff put this Happy Hen feed on 
the market in jute bags on which, below 
the legend ‘Happy Hen,’ appeared the 
picture of a hen scratching dollars out of 
the jute background. This hen, while 
not seemingly dominated by superabun- 
dant bliss, yet appeared from her counter- 
feit presentment to be enjoying a life of 
supreme contentment, unalloyed by cark- 
ing care or remorse of conscience. . . . 

“Defendants began making and selling 
a similar, but much cheaper and inferior, 
feed for horses and mules in April, 1918, 
which it called ‘Happy Mule Horse and 
Mule Feed.’ This feed they marketed in 
jute bags, similar in size, color, shape 
and contents to those used by plaintiff. 
Defendants’ product bore on this con- 
tainer the words ‘Happy Mule Horse and 
Mule Feed, with the net contents and 
the name of defendant corporation very 
legibly and prominently displayed there- 
on. The bag also bore printed thereon a 
picture of a mule, palpably enjoying the 
most hilarious happiness, if a wide open 
mouth and upreared caudal appendage 
serve to depict such a status. Inferably 
the mule’s exuberant felicity is attribut- 
able to the opinion entertained by the 
mule of the quality of defendants’ 
| ea 

“Plaintiff and the corporate defendant 


are engaged in precisely the same busi- 
ness, and are competitors for trade in 
the same territory. Some confusion has 
already arisen. The proof shows that 
domestic fowls eat the mule feed. Ab- 
sent such proof, the formule in evidence 
disclose that, present opportunity, the 
hen will eat the mule feed and the mule 
will eat the hen feed. Courts may, I 
opine, so far judicially notice the tastes 
and habits of well-known domestic ani- 
mals such as those here involved. . . . 

“T am constrained to conclude, there- 
fore: (a) that since plaintiff was first in 
point of time to use as its trademark the 
word ‘happy’ in connection both with the 
name of a domestic animal for which the 
feed was designed and of a picture de- 
picting such animal in a condition of 
seeming bliss, it is, as against defendant, 
entitled to use this brand, or common- 
law trademark; and (b) that such prior 
use of this trademark to designate feed 
designed for one species of domestic ani- 
mals confers on plaintiff as against de- 
fendants the legal right to extend the 
use of this trademark to feed designed 
for others of the genus domestic ani- 
mals.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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GETTING A START IN MILLING 


William Marshall, founder of the well- 
known British milling firm, William Mar- 
shall & Sons, Ltd., Grimsby, was a local 
landowner who lived at Scartho. He ap- 
pears, according to an account of his 
career which was published in a recent 
issue of Milling, to have been a shrewd 
man of business with a vein of eccen- 
tricity in his character. The most con- 
spicuous way in which the latter was 
manifested was in the erection of his 
tombstone 30 years before his death, and 
in the engraving thereon of an inscrip- 
tion which set forth the virtues of his 
wife, together with some emblematic rep- 
resentations of his own progress and po- 
sition in life. He showed his business 
capabilities in the transaction which 
made him the owner of a small post mill 
in Chantry Lane, Grimsby, the origin of 
the present important business. William 
Marshall had sold some wheat to the pro- 
prietor of that mill, whose name was 
Smith, and as the latter was unable to 
pay for his wheat, Marshall accepted a 
mortgage on the mill, and eventually 
foreclosed. Later on the Haven steam 
mill, then Croft’s wind and steam mill, 
and finally the Victoria mills, were ac- 
quired. 

& & & 


A GREAT ENGLISH BISCUIT FACTORY 


The manufacture of biscuits in Eng- 
land long antedated the making of them 
in this country, at least in respect to the 
matter of variety. English methods and 
English machines have quite a vogue here. 
Also many of the different sorts of bis- 
cuits and cakes which are offered on our 
market had their origin in England. 

The Reading, Eng., biscuit factory is 
the largest of its kind in the world. It 
covers 24 acres, and employs between 
6,000 and 7,000 persons. This industry 
was first set on foot by George Palmer 
in 1841, who began making biscuits for 
the customers who did business with a 
confectioner’s shop owned by him and 
Thomas Huntley. In that year a few 
trays sufficed to transport the daily out- 
put; but now, continuous trains are daily 
dispatched from the works loaded with 
biscuits made during the previous 24 
hours. A further idea of the magnitude 
of the business of Huntley & Palmer may 
be gained by learning the fact that in 
their catering trade the butter and milk 
used daily represent the yield of more 
than 19,000 cows, and the eggs of around 
150,000 hens. Four hundred or more va- 
rieties of biscuits are made in this fac- 
tory, and its products are distributed 
throughout the world. 

L. C. Breen. 
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Flour and Wheat Imports 


Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

1925 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
May 45 


712,358 
April 746 373,964 
March 63 61,005 
February 304 1,527,482 
January 101 330,653 
1924 
December 132 
November 98 
October .. ‘ ‘ 46 
September . 430 
August 2,881 
July 1,476 
June ; 1,216 
May 560 1,363,548 
April 3,970 2,208,538 
March 24,928 2,574,004 
February 13,908 2,413,271 
January 15,326 2,960,363 
1923— 
December 19,218 3,050,72 
November . . 20,116 5,264,199 
October ..... ‘ ‘ 19,383 2,833,673 
September 95 1,234,578 
596,477 
1,835,515 
121,752 
945,904 
2,812,094 
344,513 
209,974 
252,299 


347,666 
419,874 
309,143 
46,141 
1,239,997 
949,011 


August 


26,429 
38,107 
37,144 


February 
January 
1922— 
December 
November 
October* <a 
September* 
August 
July 


50,923 
40,652 
50,685 


2,580,518 
3,175,568 
2,566,109 

782,448 
1,151,507 
3,069,854 
1,609,876 
1,231,032 

483,643 
2,673,267 

199,304 
3,119,583 


55,648 
64,069 
January 117,527 
1921— 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 
June 
May 
April 
March 
February 
January 
1920— 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 
June 
May 


57,839 
82,605 
45,700 

3,519 


2,052,247 
1,184,776 
877,522 
81,031 
239,559 
713,669 
89,807 
1,902,667 
4,451,304 
2,784,281 
4,404,305 
4,504,856 


202,380 
220,443 


226,798 11,235,112 

201,667 a, 578 
163,327 9,802,149 
14,500 1,841,804 
17,871 364,827 
26,397 100,334 
39,283 283,010 
20,940 

April 22,037 

March (etseencaee . ee 

POMPUREY .cccccsccces Saas 

January 29,067 


Totals, calendar years— 

1924.. 64,971 
268,031 
694,089 
965,954 
800,788 
16,623 
167,124 
642,435 
185,000 
244,000 
79,000 
85,000 


15,534,204 
19,501,706 
22,642,709 
23,286,024 
35,808,656 
7,910,000 
17,036,000 
33,583,000 
8,572,000 
4,052,000 
1,714,000 

783,000 
Totals, fiscal years— 

1924-25 6,322 6,070,831 

169,133 27,283,905 

429,420 18,012,540 
. 619,105 14,465,509 
1,420,884 51,004,024 

159,056 4,779,764 
11,121,000 
28,177,000 
24,138,000 


1922-23 


1,979,000 
798,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 includ- 
ed in October and not September totals, as 
the new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tEleven months. 
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Canada—Milling in May 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 


by the merchant and custom mills of Canada~ 


in May, 1925, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 

West Total 
2,047,289 4,561,860 

355,126 593,700 

19,675 47,588 
3,299 

2,329 

Corn .. . 46,270 
Mixed grain 23,930 852,867 
Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in May, 

1925: 

Wheat flour, bbls— 
Manitoba 1 patent... 
Manitoba 2 patent... 
Ont. wint. straight.. 
All others .. 


East 
Wheat 
Oats 
Barley aaee 
Buckwheat 
Rye ‘7 


East West Total 
96,171 143,526 239,697 
126,071 163,406 289,477 
36,436 36,436 
275,968 124,749 400,717 
534,646 431,681 966,327 

East West Total 

2,143 2,676 4,819 

8,075 6,674 14,749 
5 20,260 
2,814 


Totals, flour ... 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour 

Bran 


Shorts and middlings. 11,745 8,51 
1,048 1,766 


All other offal 


Other cereals, 
bs— East West Total 
Oatmeal 86,188 2,061,822 2,148,010 
Rolled oats...... 1,392,766 3,357,076 4,749,842 
Barley, pot 
pearl 
Rye meal 
Corn flour 
meal 127,27 127,276 
Buckwheat flour. 52,866 52,866 
Total products in 


months of January, 
February, March and April, 1925 (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat flour, 

bbls— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 360 338 244 239 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 446 463 484 360 
Ont. winter straight 73 52 51 
All others 746 844 542 


86,975 175,894 


81,536 81,536 


Totals, flour -1,625 


Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour.... 

Bran 

Shorts and middl’gs 

All other offal 

Other cereals, 

Oatmeal 

Rolled oats 

Barley, pot 
pearl 5 ‘ 139 

Rye meal 42 103 

Corn flour 
meal 55 729 

Buckwheat flour... 181 193 92 
Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 

from June 1, 1924, to May 31, 1925, in bar- 

rels: 
1,412,635 
1,353,582 
1,425,981 
1,737,196 
2,143,081 
1,708,192 
1,439,955 
1,698,121 
1,557,024 
1,668,375 
1,243,877 
1,014,521 


18,402,540 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and ‘shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1924 
and 1923, to June 30, 1925 and 1924, in bus: 


RECEIPTS 


1924-25 
150,327,024 
32,472,265 
26,411,528 
7,141,454 
5,196,810 
22,648 


SHIPMENTS 


1924-25 
139,652,542 
32,352,799 
25,456,850 
5,836,097 
5,330,533 


1923-24 
284,341,502 
50,467,198 
14,868,786 
4,379,516 
6,545,050 
46,265 


Wheat 
Oats 


By lake— 
Wheat 
Oats 


1923-24 


14,644,879 
31821.669 
6,855,983 


7,741,299 
4,139,706 
2,083,890 
368,934 
51,351 
46,265 








Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly 
average— Bread Milk 
100 100 
112 100 101 
124 99 104 
130 102 105 
164 125 119 
175 156 148 


179 174 174 
205 188 200 
177 164 109 
155 147 109 
155 155 109 
157 155 116 


Jan., 1925 ... 164 156 123 
Feb., 1925 ... 170 156 124 
March, 1925.. 168 155 125 
April, 1925... 168 155 126 
May, 1925 ... 185 168 154 126 
June, 1925 ... 185 168 154 126 
Maximum’... 267 213 194 215 


Flour 
0 


Rice Potatoes Bacon 
100 00 0 


Round 

steak Sugar 

100 100 

108 102 106 108 102 94 

89 100 103 120 99 98 
155 106 110 146 109 108 
253 152 130 169 139 27 
188 196 165 176 165 151 
224 205 7 205 182 177 
371 194 353 197 183 
182 158 § 145 148 135 
165 147 133 129 125 
168 145 184 135 145 
159 140 167 139 135 


147 149 147 204 137 
153 150 140 155 132 
147 164 140 113 145 
141 173 136 110 139 
159 172 157 131 114 136 
206 174 158 131 123 138 
606 217 202 485 268 204 


Eggs Butter 
00 100 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 








A PROTEST 
Oh, take away your pickled camels’ toes, 
Your breast of humming bird and parrot 
head; 
I wouldn't touch 
nose. 
Just bring some milk and half a loaf of 
bread. 


that broiled live ostrich 


I hate the tongues of French-fried nightin- 
gales; 
I'll have for 
toast. 
I loathe the sight of roasted sparrow tails; 
It’s steak and spuds and bread I want 
the most. 


breakfast just a plate of 


Oh, bring me just a plate of homely beans, 

Or bacon, biscuits, eggs and apple jelly! 
Oh, go and pick some dandelion greens— 

I want some solid food to fill my 

b— tummy! 
—H. E. Y. 
* * 
A DIFFERENCE 

Somebody asked us the other day if we 
couldn’t get the same results from push- 
ing a hoe as we could from playing golf. 
But who ever saw four men hoeing in a 
garden, all stopping to laugh and slap 
each other on the back?—Bethany (Mo.) 
Republican. 

7 * 

A pretty girl was spending the summer 
in a country village. ‘The local postmas- 
ter was afraid she might damage the 
heart of his youthful postman, so he spoke 
seriously to the young man. 

“Now, Mac, don’t take that summer 
boarder too seriously.” 

“T won't.” 

“She means no harm,” continued the 
postmaster, “but she’s a bit of a flirt. I 
know for a fact that she has love and 
kisses sent to her from three city fel- 
lows.” > 

“That’s all right,” said the postman. 
“All I do is deliver ’em.”—Wall Street 
Journal, 

” * 

A little colored girl, a newcomer in 
Sunday school, gave her name to the 
teacher as “Fertilizer Johnson.” 

Later the teacher asked the child’s 
mother if that was right. 

“Yes, ma’am, dat’s her name,” said the 
fond parent. “You see she was named 
fer me and her father. Her father’s 
name,am Ferdinand, and my name is 
*Lisa. So we named her Fertilizer.”— 
Hollandale Enterprise. 

* * 
GEOGRAPHY ON THE EAST SIDE 

Teacher: “Name an island near New 
York City.” 

Johnny: “Blackwell's.” 

Teacher: “Name something on it.” 

Johnny: “Me _ brudder.”—New 
World. 


York 


. »~ 


Old Gentleman (ignorant of national- 
ity of his neighbor): “A deplorable sign 
of the times is the way the English lan- 
guage is being polluted by the alarming 
inroads of American slang. Do you not 
agree?” 

His Neighbor: “You sure slobbered a 
bibful, sir.’-—Punch. 


* . 


Wife (to salesman-husband departing 
on business trip): “Don’t forget, dear, to 
take some dotted lines with you.”—Life. 

7 * 
We're giddy and gay and we're gaddy ; 
There’s a girl in each town calls us 
“Daddy” 
(That’s why our expense sheets look 
paddy) ; 

But results, kid, results are the tests! 
There’s sort of a something about us 
That makes ’em all fall; do you doubt us? 
Could you get along long without us? 

THE PuBLIC (wearily): 

For ever and ever, you pests! 

—Tip Bliss in Life. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. u 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Large, old established Minnesota 
mill wants strong, experienced sales- 
man for Wisconsin, northern Illinois 
and southern Iowa territory; appli- 
cants must have satisfactory record 
of sales and be able to open up and 
hold new business on high quality 
flours. Do not apply unless you are 
capable of producing results. Give 
full history in first letter, stating 
present and past employers, record 
of sales, age, married or single. 
Address 216, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








MANAGER AVAILABLE—FOR MILL OF 
from 100 to 250 bbls capacity; efficient, 
economical; invite correspondence. Ad- 
dress 224, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MILLER WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in northwestern mills of different 
systems and capacities up to 3,000 bbls is 
open for engagement; age 43. Address 
Box 215, Fordville, N. 





AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR IN TRAF- 
fic department or accounting department 
by young man thoroughly experienced in 
railroad traffic and mill accounting. Ad- 
dress 193, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AVAILABLE! 

A General or Assistant General Manager, 
with an excellent record and a producer of 
the first order. I cannot only sell myself to 
you, but, what is more important, I can sell 
your flour. An interview will cost nothing, 
and it may be very much to your advantage. 
Address Box 985, care Northwestern Miller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100- 
bbl mill and upwards, or assistant in a 
larger plant; good references; long experi- 
ence; understand rye milling; could go on 
short notice. Thomas Mcllveen, General 
Delivery, Minneapolis. 





SALES EXECUTIVE OPEN FOR CONNEC- 
tion with hard wheat mill, spring or win- 
ter; have large trade acquaintance in East 
and Southeast; excellent record and refer- 
ences. Address 1036, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND EX- 
perienced milling superintendent is open 
for engagement ‘with some good up-to- 
date milling company; first class refer- 
ences if interested. Address 177, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY MILLER OF 26 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
who has real high class knowledge of the 
business and can get results far above 
average; prefer mill of 200 to 500 bbls; 
steady position with good reliable com- 
pany. Address 215, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND OR TRICK MILLER IN MILL 
of 300 bbls capacity up; over 15 years’ 
experience in mills; have ground hard and 
soft wheat; references furnished if re- 
quired; state salary and capacity of mill 
in first letter. Address 205, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, available 15 days’ notice; wide prac- 
tical experience, hard and soft wheat; 
guarantee best results; highest recom- 
mendation from large modern mills; pre- 
fer mill 600 bbls up. Address 1034, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPORT MANAGER, PERFECT KNOWL- 
edge English, Spanish, French, German, 
Danish; extensive travel Europe, Amer- 
icas; experienced in handling flour; open 
for connection with large mill; willing to 
open export trade; references. Address 
202, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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